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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Farm The Shop The School The Church The Home 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FROM LIVING DONORS 


Resolution Passed October 24, 1906 

‘*Resolved: That the delegates and other representatives of the churches gathered at this Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the A.°M. A. 
at Oberlin, O., urge upon the churches and benevolent persons throughout the country the necessity of making every possible effort to 
increase the income of the association during the year now beginning. We resolve that not less than $250,000 from living donors be 
the goal of our immediate endeavor. We aiiirm that the work of the A. M. A. involves the redemption and preservation of our nation 
as well as the progress of the kingdom of God, and therefore rightly claims the generous interest and hearty support of all Christians 
and patriots. We believe that this year the A. M. A. should have a foremost place in the benevolence of the churches. We, therefore, 
earnestly request that ‘Forefathers’ Day,’ or the Sunday preceding or following that day, be set apart for special offerings to increase 
immediately the income of the association.”’ 


WHAT RESPONSE DO YOU MAKE? 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in gifts its large and important place in the educational institutions under its care. 
A Conservative from living donors for the work of the American Normal instruction, by means of which thousands of teachers are equipped 
ea Missionary Association in the current fiscal year is every year for work in tha needy and imperfect public sch ols, is another 
Estimate a conservative estimate. The needs of the field de- large feature of the educational work. Churches, Eadeavor Societies, Sunday 

mand more. The delegates and representatives of schools and philanthropic clubs are organized throughout this field by the 
the churches, however, desired to be carefully within the possibilities even patient and sacrificial missionaries who labor ia it. The work, comprehen- 
—— not reaching the necessities in their appeal. This means an increase sive, inclusive and varied, is absolutely essantial to the future of our nation 
of a little more than a third of that received last year. A Co-operative Com- and contributes largely to the progress of the kingdom of God The work 
mittee representative ef different geographical centers was elected to act appeals. Tt must be done. The magnitude and growth of the work warrant 
with the Executive Committee and officers in determined and earnest efforts this urgent appeal. 
to secure this addition. 


a “We believe that this year the American Mis- How may this needed income be secured? First, the 

A Foremost Place sionary Association should have a foremost H Do It responsibility is upon contributing churches to meet 
place in the benevolence of the churches.” ow to Do the suggestion of the delegates assembled in Oberlin 

The reason for the demand for an increase is apparent on the very and increase the contribution of this year at least a 

Why face of our national development. The Negro problem of the third. Every non-contributing church in the land is urged to put the A. M. A. 
y South demands more calm, intelligent and Christian treatment on its list this year. Surely there is not a church that may not contribute at 


than ever before. Itis the m»st portentous problem before us as least one dollar to this important Christian and patriotic service. 
a Christian nation. The field among the needy people of the white race is Sunday schools are especially interested in this work. It is largely for 
important. Throughout the Highlands twelve institutions and fifty churches the children and youth of the nation. Christian Endeavor Societies are now 
demand increased support. Atlanta Seminary, the only Southern theological erecting at Blanche Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Porto Rico, a building which 
institution furnishing preachers for our Congregational churches, is assisted shall represent them in furnishing Christian opportunity to the young people 
by the A, M of the island. Shares of Twenty-five Dollars each in this building fund are 


+» 4. 
The Indians of the plains and the Eskimo of far-away Alaska add an- immediately needed. Will not your Sunday school and Endeavor Society 
other element to this great problem and increase the financial needs of the respond? 
es The Island Territories of Porto Rico and Hawaii are also in Individuals are recognizing their responsibility in this work of Christian 
the enlarged field of this association. patriotism. Every thoughtful citizen must realize the vast importance of 


But even here the responsibility of the association does not end. The espe erage ena ¢ tic work, ¢ is j vidual r ibili s 
Orientals, Chinese and Japanese, present another important feature of this ee ee eat et bis able. en See eee 
far-reaching field. The Japanese are increasing in our body politic rapidly. | ; ; 
The time is not only opportune but immediate in which to reach these chil- 
dren of the far East as they come among us. The churches hold the A. M. A. 
responsible for this work among the Orientals in America. Will they not 
listen to this appeal and furnish sufficient funds to meet these important lems that lie in the field of this association 


and grave conditions? ere s : 
a [ee ; | The individual, the church, the Sunday school, the Eadeavor Soziety, the 
The work of the association in this far-reaching field includes | woman’s missionary organization, all uniting in a consecrational and deter- 


Congregational Clubs -_ eaeh to en a ge on 
’ their program on Forefathers’ Day or in the near 
Forefathers Day future to the discussion of these Important prob- 


Methods every form of Christian work. The college and social settle- mined effort this year, through sympathy and prayer and increased benevo- 
ment have been planted at various centers. The regeneration lence, can thus re-enforce the earnest missionaries in this great field and make 
and uplift of the homes of these needy people is a constant possible the accomplishment of a work of vast importance through the agency 


effort. Industrial Training, introduced into the South by the A. M. A., has ofthe A. M.A. 


Please make checks payable to H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| THELOVEWATCH & 
KDIGHT ' 


and Mosaics 


IN AMERICAN GLASS 


\1L DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS UPON 


Stained and Leaded Glass 





Agents for the English Windows of 





Heaton, Butler & Bayne 


THE LOVE WATCH 


Church Furnishi ngs By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT. 


Bound in turned covers, decorated in gold, purple, and 
. ee eee ue green, with pleasing fly-leaves of original character. 
in Silver, Brass, Bronze and Marble This book will include an insert designed by Harold 
Sichel, printed in three colors, which gives added inter- 
est and charm. 60 cents net; postage, 6 cents. 





Correspondence solicited Catalogs supplied 





“A Sweet Tale of Home.” 


‘<TH Love-Watcn’ is a sweet tale of the home where Jesus loved to be, on 
STUDIOS OF the outskirts of Jerusalem, far from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. Knight takes 
the reader into the sacred circle of the Bethany home. ‘The story is intended to 
give men in these feverish times a fresh consciousness of the life beyond the 


T HE GOR HAM COMPANY things that now so crowd them.” — New York Observer. 
FirtTH AVENUE AND ‘THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 14 Beacen St., THE PILGRIM PRESS 175 ee ae 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 100th year Sept. 18, 1907 


| Te@ancmoss 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 


A Train Load of Books | 


Books to be closed out at less than cost 

of paper and ae Binding free. 
Merrill & Baker, Nat. Book Concern, 
Sims, Wilson & Sims, Colonial Pub. Co. Failed 
Standard Pub.House, The Dominion Co. 


The \Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849, We purchased the entire stock of four of these Big Bank- fad ane wh teh pee Rees yes loca- 
rupt Book Houses and big quantities of the other two. We faciliti ties, 





Pablished every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. are Closing it out now at 10 to 50c on the dollar. 


SATIPLE PRICES. Late copyright 
were $1.50. My price 38c. List includes Eben 
Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders, The 
Leopard’s Spots, The Christian, To Have 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 











REOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date o beeies 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 

wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
OHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 

must reach this office on nsure the sending and to Hold and dozens of others. 

of the paper of the following week to the new address. Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco. 
j ee iy 00. ; My eee Se ie : 
j ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per 2 Jickens’ Complete orks, 15 vo 

sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11: pinches to the ss larly $15.00. My price $2.95 

Discounts according to amount of contrac Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c, 
RE aStwe Egricae, leaded nonpareil, ra cents per line, YOUR CHRISTMAS OPPORTUNITY 

each insertion, net. Millions of Books, thousands of titles Chance of 
a lifetime to get almost any book or set of books 
you want for next to nothing while stock lasts 


BOOKS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 





Religious Notices 


" 








notices, addresses of ministers, 
. eiehaked Sov oy this ae at ten cents a line. 








Regu- 





WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions. Friday meeting at 
11 A. M. every week, in Pilgrim Hail. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
yo New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
pril, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
conaition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad ; provides libra- 











Per Yeur in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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Tbe Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational 8S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class maik. Composition by Thomas Todd 








subject to examination in your own home before paying. 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject to return at 
my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain List of this stock be 
fore ordering. It costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal card 





will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, THE BOOK BROKER, 
1241 Como Building, Chicago. 














ries for outgoing yon it Bie Bone the Satlor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend 

Contributions to eee es work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODOARD, | D. D., Prestdent. 

REV. NORMAN Fox, D. Vice-President. 
REv. G. MoPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE ©, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 
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THE BEST YEAR OF THE 
BEST RELIGIOUS PAPER 


907 











A Foreshadowing of Ghe Congregationalist’s Strong Program 
For the Coming Months 





Prof. Graham Taylor 


on 
The Rights and Wrongs of Public 
Questions 


A new department to be conducted by the Founder 
of Chicago Commons, a Wise and Popular Leader in 
Social Reform. 


Prof. Harlan P. Beach 
Straight Looks at Mission Fields 
and Problems 


Monthly Currents by an acknowledged expert on the 
Big Currents in the Mission Field. 





President Henry C. King 
in 
The Professor’s Chair 


Ready and Able to Give an Answer to Anybody’s 
Honest Questions on Religious and Theological Matters. 


Charles R. Brown’s 
Outlooks from My Study 


Occasional Words from the Brain and Heart of One 
of the Ablest Preachers and Pastors on the Pacific 
Coast. 





President William J. Tucker 
on 
The New Ideals Before the Young 
Men of the Nation 


Two articles by the esteemed President of Dartmouth 
College. 





Dr. Washington Gladden 


In a brief Devotional Series the Moderator of the 
National Council will write four papers on these themes: 


Character Building 
Following to Know 
Foundations 

The Homeward Way 





STANDARD FEATURES 


The Weekly All-Round Survey of the Life of the World. 
Editorial Discussions of Large and Serious Themes. 

A Full and well edited Budget of Religious News. 

A Constant Mirroring of Denominational Attitude and Sentiment. 


An Unexcelled Home Department. 


Impartial and Helpful Book Reviews. 

Thoughtful Exploitations of Sunday School Lessons and Topics for Midweek 
and Christian Endeavor Prayer Meetings. 

A Valuable Devotional Column (Closet and Altar). 

Stories, Sketches, Interviews, Character Studies in Abundance. 





It is time to RENEW SUBSCRIPTIONS and to induce your friends to subscribe. 
If they hold back, tell them 
THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WISHED HE HAD SUBSCRIBED BEFORE 


A New York Business Man called at the office of Zhe Congregationalist the other day solely to say that 
he subscribed for the paper a year ago. He did so without much enthusiasm and thinking he already took all 
the papers he had time to read. But as he began to read Zhe Congregationalist he became attracted to it and 


now he reads it thoroughly, regularly and with delight. 


Three Dollars a Year. Ten Cents a Copy. 








THE PILGRIM PRESS. 14 Beacon Street. Boston 
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REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By Lf 
RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS 


Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 








Mr. Davis describes in the most 
thrilling and vivid way the adven- 
tures and extraordinary careers of 
some of the most daring men of our 
own day, the true story of whose 





lives and experiences reads like the lak 





BURNHAM'S ESCAPE 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 
Gen. William Walker; Baron Harden Hickey; General Maclver; Burnham, 


wildest romance, 


Chief of Scouts; Winston Spencer Churchill; Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen. 


CAMP-FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


By W. T. HORNADAY. With wonderful illustrations from photographs 
by J. M. Phillips. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.25 
“There were adventures with grizzlies, a great mountain-sheep hunt, wonderful trout- 
fishing, and the grandest of scenery to fill the trip with unalloyed delight and give zest to 
every page of the book. Mr. Hornaday is in very close sympathy with nature, abounds in 
humor, writes well, and, best of all, he abhors the ruthless destruction of animal life.””-—New 


iin even BV ITALIAN SEAS 


By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO. With drawings by the Author. 
$2.50 net; postpaid, $2.67 
“He describes pleasantly with pen and pencil leisurely travels with sudden leaps. The 
beautiful view of Ragusa and other sketches of Dalmatia make the reader regret that he did not 
linger longer.”— The New York Sun. 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


From The Letters and Journals of MRS. SAMUEL HARRISON SMITH 
(MARGARET BAYARD). Edited by GAILLARD HUNT. With 
many illustrations. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 
The brilliant account of a hitherto almost untouched period of Washing- 
ton life in the early part of the nineteenth century, with personal reminiscences 
of such people as Jefferson, Madison, Clay, Crawford and Harriet Martineau. 











THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


By ARTHUR TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney in New 
Yérk County. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18 


This book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the 
lawyer, the actual administration of criminal justice, using New 
York City as an example. It is filled with anecdotes, and the sub- 
ject, while thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and enter- 
taining manner. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE 


By SIDNEY LEE. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14 


Eleven brilliant essays on the relation of Shakespeare and the 
life and stage of today. ‘‘ There is not a dull page in the book.” 
—The Nation. 


LIBERTY, UNION and DEMOCRACY 
The National Ideals of America 
By BARRETT WENDELL. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


“* The most illuminating and stimulating exposition of American 
National ideals that has appeared for many a day, it should be 
widely read.”"— 7 he Nation. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. With maps and diagrams. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 
“It is a pleasure to emerge from the general confusion of 
thought regarding economic problems in the United States and 
find the well-considered and wholly sound ideas of a profound and 
finished thinker.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


THE ART OF THE SINGER 
Practical Hints in Vocal Technics and Style 
By W. J. HENDERSON. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


“Of the greatest value and importance to all singers and lovers 
of singing.” —S¢. Louis Republic. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 


By PROF. T. R. LOUNSBURY. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18 


‘*Ripe scholarship and an admirable quality of presentation 
characterize all of Professor Lounsbury’s writings, and these are 
seen at their best in this new volume.’’—CAicago Daily News. 


A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Limp leather, $1.50 net; 
cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents 
“The reader will find many a delightful bit of foolery. The 
skill and cleverness displayed in the classification of these curious 
compositions are admirable.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





DAN BEARD’S 
FIELD AND FOREST 
HANDY BOOK 


NEW IDEAS FOR OUT-OF-DOORS 
With over 700 illustrations. $2.00 


Better than any other man, Dan Beard knows the 
things boys want to do and how to put into practical 
forms their ideas for sport and exercise. In this new 
book, in clear text and more than 700 drawings, he 
describes zew sports for every season of the year. 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS.—Broom-Straw Air-Ships, 
Flying Machines and Kites; How to Build a Cheap Boat; 
How to Make a Diving Cart; How to Build Substantial 
Piers and Bridges at Your Camp or Summer Home; How 


a Boy Can Build a Fire Engine ; How to Pack a Dog; How 
to Pack a Horse or Mule and How to Throw the Diamond 


CHRISTMAS 


Hitch. CIRCUMSTANCE 








THE QUEEN’S MUSEUM 


and Other Fanciful Tales 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Ulustrated in 
full color. $2.50 
The best and most popular of Stockton’s 
inimitable fairy stories, full of the whimsical 
humor and gay spirits that make them perfect 
of that kind, and beautifully illustrated in a 
sympathetically quaint and fanciful way. 
THE STORIES 
THE GRIFFIN AND THE MINOR CANON 
OLD PIPES AND THE DRYAD 
PRINCE Hassak’s MARCH 
BEFORE LAST 
THE Bee MAN OF ORN 
THE ACCOMMODATING 





THE PHILOPENA 
THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE 
THE CHRISTMAS TRUANTS 
THE QUEEN’s MUSEUM 








In 1907 


Beginning in JANUARY ‘*DAYS OFF”’ 


the New Novel by 


MRS. WHARTON 


Author of ‘‘ The House of Mirth’’ 








SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE | “REBECCA stories” - By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
‘FRENCH COUNTRY LIFE” ~- - By MME. WADDINGTON 


‘* EUROPE IN AN AUTOMOBILE’’ By SIR HENRY NORMAN 
‘* AMERICAN AND ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND’”’ By SIDNEY LEE 
Short Stories, Beautiful Ulustrations, Etc. 

A YEAR OF SCRIBNER’S IS EQUAL TO $15.00 WORTH OF BOOKS. Send for a Colored Bookmark and Illustrated Prospectus. 





- «= Articles by HENRY VAN DYKE 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK 
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State Meetings 
South Carolina Association 


Its annual session was held recently with the new 
Grace Church of Greenville, Rev. J. P. Sims of 
Charleston being moderator. 

As Congregationalists are few in the Palmetto 
State, the meeting was enlarged by fraternal dele- 
gates from sister states. Rey. G. V. Clark of North 
Carolina added much to the occasion through his 
historic knowledge of the denomination in the 
South. Rev. H. H. Proctor of Georgia delivered 
an address on Christianity as Expounded by Con- 
gregationalists. Kev. G. W. Moore of the A. M. A. 
gave helpful addresses on Bible study. 

Large audiences attended this, the first Congre- 
gational convention ever held in Greenville, and 
the entertaining church was assisted in hospitality 
by those of other denominations. Rev. H. 8. Boul- 
ware, the pastor, though a partial invalid, has built 
this beautiful edifice largely from his own resources, 
thus showing his faith in the denomination of which 
he has not long been a member. Having been pros- 
pered in business, he thus dedicates his increase 
to the work of the Lord. This association had been 
considering a union with that of Georgia, but be- 
cause of the progress in the state, especially in this 
church, has decided to work out its destiny alone 
on South Carolina soil. The meeting left a helpful 
impression on the city. BH. H. P. 


The Georgia Convention 


The sixteenth session was held, Nov. 15-18, with 
Bethany Church, Thomasville, Rev. W. H. Hollo- 
way, pastor. The host was generously assisted by 
the Allen Normal (A. M. A ) School, Miss A. B. How- 
land, principal, and by many in other denominations, 
so genial a spirit has the church created in the com- 
munity. That a session of unusual interest was 
forthcoming might have been forecast in the open- 
ing meeting, particularly from the tone of the annual 
sermon by Rev. W. L. Cash, the strong young min- 
ister at Savannah. 

One of the finest features of the convention was 
the presence of Secretary Sanders of the C. S. 8. 
& P. S., who favored it with two strong addresses, 
one dealing with the work of the society, the other 
in elucidation of the Book of Luke. In a confer- 
ence with the workers he told of the reconstruc- 
tion of the work of the society, and as a result of 
the interest aroused the convention memorialized 
the society to put a colored man in the South to 
represent its work among colored churches, as this 
seems to be the time to expand the work of the de- 
nomination and lay the foundation of religious edu- 
eation for that broader type of Christianity for 
which Congregationalism stands. 

No year has shown greater evangelistic activity 
here. Thisisduein part to the presence of Evangel- 
ist James Wharton, who has wrought a great work 
among these churches. Reports from the churches 
showed not only gain in numbers but deepening of 
spiritual life. A breadth of practical activity was 
manifest. New interest is shown in the rural dis- 
tricts, especially at Duncanville, which has grown 
rapidly, a school having been added to the church. 

The townspeople turned out in good numbers, 
particularly at the evening sessions, and seemed 
richly repaid. Saturday afternoon was devoted to 
the women’s meeting. The interesting program 
was participated in largely by the teachers of the 
Allen Normal. The secretary rendered an en- 
couraging report. Saturday night was given toa 
platform meeting on What the Denomination Stands 
For, when its catholicity, missionary activity, educa- 
tional genius and evangelistic zeal were empha- 
sized. 

Large audiences greeted the speakers at every 
Sunday service. The convention sat down with the 
church at the communion table after the sermon 
by Rev. H. H. Proctor. An Endeavor mass meet- 
ing was held in the open air in the afternoon, with 
addresses to young people, many of whom this 
church draws from all parts of the town. At 
night Rev. G. W. Moore, who represented the 
A. M. A., preached, and Rev. H. H. Proctor told 
of reconstructive measures in progress in Atlanta. 

Helpful addresses were made during the session 
by Pres. N. B. Young of Tallahassee, Fla., and by 
Prof. G. C. Burrage of Macon, Ga. A generous 
contribution was taken for the proposed memorial 
tablet for the late L. B. Maxwell, to be placed in the 
chureb he built at Savannah. Athens won in the 
contest for the next meeting, and Rev. A. T. Clarke 
was chosen preacher, Rev. D. J. Flynn moderator, 
and Rev. H. H. Proctor delegate to the National 
Council. M.S. P. 


Prof. W. W. Fenn succeeds Prof. F. G. 
Peabody as dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, 
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An Exquisite Holiday Volume 


WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 
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This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight to readers of all ages. 
The lavish illustrations and tinted decorations of this new edition make it a gift of rare choice. 
‘One of the handsomest books of the season.” —Louisville-Courier Journal. In box. $2.50. 


louse Necessit: 


SHAK ESPEARE 
Complete in one volume 


Th larest, most scholarly, best-printed, single- 


lume edition of Shakespe are’s complete 
wo orks Prot. W. A. Neilson furnishes an 
Introduction, Life and Notes, which will be 
4 assistance and interest to every reader. 
With portrait. Cloth, $3.00. 


Delightful Fiction 


THE COUNTY ROAD 
By ALICE BROWN 


“These quiet but variedly telling studies of 
rural lite provide more genuine entertainment 
than is to be found between the majority of book 
covers.’—Chicago Record-Herald. $1.50. 





Books for Giris and Boys 


KRISTY’S RAINY DAY 
PICNIC 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Ten entertaining stories run together as in the 


two other popular ‘‘ Kristy’ books. With its 
charming pictorial cover it is one of the most 
attractive children’s books of the year. Illus- 


trated in color. $1.25. 


HARDING OF ST. 
TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


“One of the best stories for boys that has 
appeared in years. The book bids fair to be- 
come a schoolboy classic. It is as admirable 
in its depiction of life at the best American 
preparatory school as is ‘Tom Brown’ in its 
portrayal of English school life.”’—Cleveland 

| Plain Dealer. Illustrated. $1.50. 


New Religious Books 


THROUGH MAN TO GOD 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 


Dr. Gordon’s first volume of sermons in which the author seeks to interpret the eternal, not 


through nature, but through human nature. $1.50 net. 


Postage 14 cents. 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE AND LIFE 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 
An original study of the doctrine of reconciliation through literature rather than through the 


Scriptures. $1.50 wet. Postage extra 


CHRIST AND THE 
HUMAN RACE 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


$1.10 net. Postage extra. 


Our Illustrated Holiday Bulletin Sent Free on Request, 


* HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN &« CO# 


REALITIES OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
By CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 

Postage 15 cents. 


$2.00 net. 


Send Postal to 4 Park St., Boston, 
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JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
et. 

“The most ‘complete and best 

aroopesd of, all the helps in vari- 

ous Bibles. 





END FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


RICAN BRANCH 


91 and 03 ‘Fifth Ave., New York § 


an Oxford is sufficient. 

keeps on improving 

prove a delightful Surprise.” 
Christian Nation. 





NOW READY! 
FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 


* Pearl 32mo. 4 wonderful clear 
type ina smalle-size book, 


Minion16mo. Ready October, 7906. 
A model hand Bible. 


Brevier 16mo0. Large type in small 
compass. “A guart in a pint 
measure.” 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


Leather binding, 50 cents each. 
The set in leather case, $2.50, 





oxFORD EDITION 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN @ CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Through the Gates of the Netherlands 


By MARY E. WALLER 
A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by the gifted au- 
thor of “‘The Wood-Carver of Lympus.’’ A book of foreign travel of rare de- 
light. With 24 photogravure plates. 8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 


Literary By=Paths in Old England 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
This handsome volume includes fresh material and delightful personal im- 
pressions derived from visits to the homes of famous English authors. Enriched 
with 124 unusual illustrations. 8vo., in box, $3.00 net. 


The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (Southern California) 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Author of “‘ The Old Missions of California,” etc. 


A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California, its river and mountains, canyons and life, with its evenful history recalled and 


the story of the overflow of the Colorado River. With 33 full-page plates and over 300 pen and ink sketches. 


The Land of Enchantment 


By LILIAN WHITING 


A vivid presentation pf the scenic marvels and the resources and develop- 


2 vols., 8vo., in box, $5.00 net. 


Mars and Its Mystery 


By EDWARD S. MORSE 


A study of the planet Mars and the conditions thereon. ‘“‘The best book 


ment of the Great Southwest, written in Miss Whiting’s charming style. Fully | for the general reader that has been written.”—Sfringfield Republican. 12mo. 


illustrated from photographs, 8vo., in box, $2.50 net. 


The Silver Crown 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Another book of exquisite fables for old and young, 
by the author of ‘‘ The Golden Windows.”’ $1.25. 


The Impersonator 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A brilliant, ingenious society novel with its scenes 
laid in Washington. Lllustrated, $1.50. 


Janet: Her Winter in Quebec 

Another delightful story for older girls by ANNA 
Cuapin Ray, author of the ‘‘ Teddy ”’ books. Illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


Brenda’s Ward 


Martine, a bright Western girl, is the heroine of this 
new “ Brenda” story, by HELEN LEAH REED. IIlus- 
trated, $1.50. 


A Sheaf of Stories 


A collection of 12 short stories by Susan Coo.ipGe, 
the favorite author of “‘ The Katy Did” books. Illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


Fully illustrated, $2.00 net. 





THE 
DRAGON PAINTER 


By MARY McNEIL. FENOLLOSA 
(Stpney McCa tt) 

A fresh and original Japanese love story 
by the popular author of “The Breath 
of the Gods,” and “Truth Dexter.” 
Superbly illustrated, $1.50. 











. . ° 
Starting in Life 
What each calling offers ambitious boys. A practi- 
cal guide to the selection of a vocation by NATHANIEI 
C. Fow er, JR., assisted by nearly roo representative 
men in all walks of life. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


The Birch Tree Fairy Book 


The best book of fairy romance and simple folk 
tales, carefully edited for home use by Cuirron 
Jounson, who edited ‘‘ The Oak Tree Fairy Book.”’ 
Profusely illustrated by Willard Bronte. $1.75. 


The Master Spirit 
By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 


A strange case of concealed identity is involved in 
this ingenious, absorbing novel. Illustrated, $1.50. 


In Treaty With Honor 
By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY 


A spirited romance of the time of old Quebec. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Petham and His Friend Tim 


\ wholesome, exciting story for boys, by ALLEN 
FRENCH, with its plot centred around a mill strike. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Nancy Rutledge 
Written and illustrated by KATHARINE PyLe. 
Nancy, a captivating little heroine, will delight all 
children of eight. $1.25. 


Ready the Reliable 


A new dog story by Liry F. WesseL_Hoert, author 
of ‘‘ Jack, the Fire Dog,” and other animal stories. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 





~~ LITTLE, BROWN & Cco., 254 Washington St., Boston a. 2. a 

















OLD NEW ENGLAND 


CHURCHES 


and their children 


By DOLORES BACON, 
Author of Zhe Diary of a Musician, etc. 


IMPLE enough architecturally are many of these quiet build- 








ings, but the wealth of association gives them an interest to 

Americans far greater than the most inspiring English or 

Continental cathedrals. It is authoritative, having been gleaned 
from personal interviews with the pastors, and through reference to 
pamphlets, books of general history, ecclesiastical histories, town 
records, old sermons and the like. Nine photogravures and twenty- 
four beautiful half-tones. $4.13 postpaid. 








Closely allied in association and antiquity with the above is a monumental work published a few years ago: 


FURNITURE of OUR FOREFATHERS 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 
With critical description of the plates by Russell Sturgis 
“The- most elaborate and thorough work yet written on colonial furniture,” says the Chicago Record Herald. 


Contains some 350 illustrations of interesting and genuine pieces from photographs taken for this book. New and 
cheaper edition, $10.00. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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Why Reform Failed in Phila- 
delphia 


BY CHARLES LUTHER KLOSS, D. D. 


The reform forces of Philadelphia and the 
state have met a crushing defeat. It was 
unexpected. The election of Mr. Berry, a 
Democrat, as state treasurer a year ago by an 
unprecedented majority, and the two former 
victories of the City Party made it natural to 
suppose that the cause of good government 
was safe by a substantial margin. 

Two hundred of the leading clergymen of 
the city issued a stirring appeal to voters; all 
the newspapers, with one exception, heartily 
supported the City Party; the gang brazenly 
unmasked and took for its slogan, ** Let us 
end this talk about civic righteousness ’’; the 
moral issue was closely joined and there was 
more at stake than in any previous contest— 
and yet there was defeat. 

Now the good citizen is trying to figure 
out how it happened. Mr. Edwin Stuart, the 
governor-elect, is a man above reproach, hon- 
est, capable, and will be a great improve- 
ment on the present incumbent. He made a 
splendid record when serving as mayor of 
Philadelphia. His common-sense speeches and 
personal popularity were the best asset of the 
Republican party, and unquestionably helped 
to elect the other candidates. 

Senator Knox, Attorney. General Moody and 
Speaker Cannon were drafted into service as 
campaign speakers for the old organization. 
The appeal was made without surcease to 
party loyalty. A failure to vote straight was 
hostility to the Roosevelt Administration; and 
then, too, the blessed tariff was in danger and 
that meant much to the workers who believe 
that prosperity depends on the doctrine of 
protection. 

The apostasy of Mayor Weaver counted for 
something with cflice holders, but not with 
any one else. He never was a reformer. Such 
an exhibit of incompetency, obstinacy and 
vanity, such indecision, shiftiness and weak- 
ness have seldom been seen. The preachers 
prayed for him; good citizens gave him coun- 
sel and propped him up. It was of no avail. 
Congenitally the material for trustworthy 
service was lacking. 

The one thing above others that accounts for 
the defeat is that so many reformers became 
tired. The cause was defeated in the house ef 
its friends. On the first two registration days 
the gang bought 80,000 tax receipts, the City 
Party 15,000. The gang made a thorough can- 
vass and polled every possible vote. The City 
Party’s efforts in this line were spasmedic and 
inefficient. Ina single ward, the thirty-fourth, 
where the good people live, 7,500 qualified 
voters failed to register; in the twenty- 
fourth the stay-at-homes numbered about 
5,000. These two wards alone would account 
for the 12,000 majority of the organization. 
The reformers had the best candidates, the 
best principles and vats of eloquence on tap, 
but the other side polled the most votes. 
There are many explanations, but this is the 
sufficient one. 

Herein, moreover, is the lesson of the defeat. 
It is put in the form of a commandment by 
one of the leaders of the fight: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not covet the laborious tasks of the ordinary 
party worker, nor hold the wirdow book, nor 
canvass the division, nor drum up voters on 
election day, nor do any of the lowly but effect- 
ive work that is done by the workers of the 
regular organization.” 

The gang considers the election a vote of 
confidence. Durham, the old boss, is back 
again and issuing orders. The City Party 
made mistakes; it lacked the constructive note 
and was weighted down with reformers for 
revenue only. Its leaders will correct the 
mistakes, purge the ranks and enter for the 
new battles undismayed, for they number 
107,000 who have been tested and have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. 








WILDE'S BIBLE PICTURES 


These pictures are the best and most attractive supplementary aid 
to the study of the lessons that has ever been suggested. 


HOW TO USE THEM 

IN THE CLASS — Greater attention and 
larger attendance can thus be secured. 

AS REWARDS — For home study or sup- 

olementary work. 

iy ALBUMS — To make a pictorial story of 
the lessons, the scholar writing the lesson 
on page opposite picture. 


Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid. Send for catalogue of pictures. 
Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 


SCRAP ALBUMS OLD MASTER’S CALENDAR 


These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain A beautiful three-sheet Calendar with artistic reproduc- 
70 leaves, size 7 x 84 inches. tions of famous masterpieces in the colors of the cngnel. 
Price, 10 cents. Postage additional, 5 cents each, Size of Calendar, 11 x 14 inches. Price, $1.2 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD 


Of unusual attraction and originality of plan that will 
doubtlessly please all those who desire a gift 
that is both unusual and beautiful 
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HIS card is produced in the form of a folder, enclosed in 

a decorated envelope, which folder, when spread to full 
length, is 19 J-2 inches x 9 inches high, which, being printed on 
heavy paper, folds in four sections, so that it stands similiar to 
a four-section screen, upon desk or table. This folder in- 
cludes a reproduction in four colors, of the Shepherd from a 
painting by Harold Sichel, in opposition to which is the 
Twenty-third Psalm, also printed in four colors, embellished 
throughout in gold and red. 35 cents net; postage 3 cents. 
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NO OTHER CHRISTMAS CIFT 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scient.fic, Up To Date and Authoritative, 
25,000 New Words, 2380 Pages, 5<0o Illustrations, 

.in Chief W.T, Harris, Ph.D., LL.D.,U.S. Comr, 
of Edn, Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland, 


1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Vaper editions, Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 














Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 
G.& C MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 








VALUABLE 
NEW BOOKS 


e e 
The Life Ecstatic 
James Mudge 
12mo. 223 pages. $1.00 
“ A wonderful amount of comfort.”’— Zion's Herald. 


Evolution of a Christian 
David J. Burrell 


12mo. 265 pages. $1.00 
“ Stimulating and helpful.”—R-/. Ch. Record. 


Two-Minute Talks 
Amos R. Wells 
12mo. 197 pages 75 cts. 


“ Treated with point and pungency.’’— Presbyterian 
Banner. 


Story of the Hymns 


Theron Brown and 
and Tunes Hezekiah Butterworth 
8vo. xviii, 560 pages. Illus. $1.25 net. 


“ A great hit.”— Hubert P. Main 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Children of Bethlehem 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
For Sunday School and Choir. Simple, effective, 
original. 30 cents per copy. Send to 
FP. S. HYDE, Groton, Ct. 


CHRISTMAS SONCS 


The Song the AngelsSang. 2 Keys—Marzo... 8 .60 
Bells of Bethlehem—Sop. or Tenor. J/-frey  .50 
Cradied all Lowly. Medium voice. Davis...... 60 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER............. 16c each, 
WM. A. POND & OO., 148 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


163 Hillside Avenue, 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Near Boston. 
For Health and Rest Seekers. Write for particulars to 
Tel. 425 Arlington. ALLAN. MOTT RING, M.D. 


NORTHFIELD‘ 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C. Sreseins. 
30c. acopy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago-New York 
For Sale by Cong. S: S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Course in Church History 

Interest in the Church Fathers grows weekly 
at Central Church under the guidance of Prof. 
John W. Platner of Andover. It is a wonder 
that his Andover classroom is not crowded if 
he makes his courses as inspiring and compre- 
hensive as he does his Sunday noon lectures at 
Central Church. A hundred people can be de- 
pended upon to remain after the service to 
hear him talk about Irenzus, Tertullian or. 
Origen. He speaks without notes, yet witha 
polish and purity of style not usual with ex- 
temporaneous speakers. In his elear-cut de- 
lineation of the characters of these ancient 
worthies, Professor Platner ushers his listen- 
ers almost into their very presence, and a new 
respect and admiration is felt for these men so 
closely associated with the history of the an- 
cient Church. 


The Church and Civic Righteousness 

Seldom has the Boston Congregational Club 
had a better meeting, one at which there was 
so much fresh information as to social condi- 
tions, so much straight talk as to ethical de- 
fects in and out of the Church, and sound 
optimism as to the future. Rev. A. J. Haynes 
of the United Church, New Haven, made his 
début as a speaker to local Congregationalists 
with a noble spirited and eloquent defense of 
the primacy of the Church—even with all her 
limitations—as an agent in promoting civic 
righteousness; and he supplemented this with 
practical advice as to how she may do even 
more by wiser use of her buildings, her pulpit 
and her worship, especially the latter, inas- 
much as all social regeneration must be pre- 
ceded by individual vision and loyalty to the 
ideal. Governor Utter of Rhode Island, as a 
working politician and publicist, deprecated 
present exaltation of wealth, refusal of the 
laity in our best churches to assume political 
duties and lowly offices, and placed responsi- 
bility for social reform squarely upon such 
men as he saw before him. The report to the 
club by its committee appointed to investigate 
the foreign problem in Boston and our de- 
nominational relation to it, was read by Rev. 
J. H. Denison of Central Church, and made 
a deep impression by its range of information, 
its candor in facing facts, and its wise sugges- 
tions. We shall refer to it later and at greater 
length. 





Education 


Prof. Charles Waldstein, professor of Fine 
Arts in King’s College, Cambridge, Eng., has 
obtained from the Italian government the 
right to begin an extensive excavation and ex- 
ploration of the buried city of Herculaneum. 

In the West the largest gains in the number 
of students in higher institutions have been 
made by state universities. Iowa University 
leads with a gain of 18 per cent., and Missouri 
comes next with 17 per cent. increase. In the 
East, Dartmouth College is at the front with 
1,010 students, a gain of 14 percent. Harvard, 
standing at the head of the list in numbers 
with 5,300 students in all departments, gains 
one per cent. Columbia comes next, Yale is 
ninth and Princeton twentieth. The most fa- 
mous colleges are not always the largest. 

Several Northern educational institutions 
have begun experimenting with the “honor” 
system of Southern colleges. President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College in the Nation gives his 
reasons for preferring the traditional New Eng- 
land system which puts responsibility on the 
faculty rather than on the student in guarding 
the integrity of examinations. President Hyde 
believes that cheating still goes on under the 
“honor” system; that it is an evil which never 
can reach serious prop 2rtions in any well-con- 
ducted institution where examinations are of- 
the right sort; and that it is ‘‘a wise ethical 
economy to refrain from all attempts to super- 
impose the systematiz3d sentiment of honor on 
the uncovenanted judgment of right.” 
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The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
24] 1) ) 


Why is it the 
People’s Bible ? 


One need not be a 
scholar to understand 
the American Standard 
Bible, although it re- 
quired many scholars 
to produce it. 

Its accuracy, clearness and simplic- 
ity make it eminently the people’s 
Bible. Every stumbling block to the 
perfect understanding of the word has 
been removed, so far as lay within 
‘the power of the wisest Christian 
scholarship. 





Continued in next issue 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 


**How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’” which gives ful! information, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
39K East 18th St., New York 














FIFTY YEARS 


DEALING WITH SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


In recognition of our “ Golden 
Anniversary ” we are making a 
special gift to all Schools send- 
ing us their regular orders, and 
are also offering it to all who 
will do so for 1907. 


Send for our Jubilee Circular 
containing the special offer. 


HENRY D. NOYES & C0, 


250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 




















Educational 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San_ Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teacners to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are note Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addl- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For sendiel ete., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Correspond Sec’y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
ae et Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. B. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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BEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


WITH MASK AND MITT ESTER RIED’S NAMESAKE 
Fourth volume “ Phillips Exeter Series.” HEARTS AND THE CROSS By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). Illus- 


trated. $1.50. 














By A. T. DUDLEY. ustrated. $1.25. , 
DLEY. Mlustrated. $1.25 By HaroLp Morton KRAMER. Illustrated. 
** Athletic s¢ ier ce, rousing good fun, and whole- Cloth. $1.50. A new volume of the “ Ester Ried Series,”’? so 
ome chara uilding are well combined.’ ss well known by readers of ‘‘ Pansy ”’ books. 
brookiyn Citizen ‘The book takes hold of the reader and keeps up its interest 


to the end.””—Boston Transcript. 
JACK SHELBY “Ttis a story that leaves a good—and, what ought to be—a HELEN GRANT IN COLLEGE 
prevading influence behind it.’’— Buffalo Commercial. Fourth volume of “ Helen Grant Books.” 
By AMANDA M. Douctas. _ Iillus- 
trated. $1.25. 








By GrORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illus- 


trated. $1.50. 





A story of Indiana about 1840. Boys will never 


tire reading these exciting stories of the good old times, especially ae a lh Helen Grant has won the friendship of a very large number of 
when told by such a writeras Mr. Eggleston. 


FOUR BOYS IN THE YELLOWSTONE 4 UT ee {| TWO LITTLE FRIENDS IN NORWAY 


readers, who will be eager to learn how she fares in college. 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The story of two bright little girls, an American and a Norwegian 
and their very interesting friends. Bright, breezy, and in the real 
style of the author's famous ‘‘ Pepper Books.’ 


* The account of the journey and the many incidental happen- 
in gs is give n in a way that must prove pleas sing to young folks and 
ists are the reader’s very good friends from start to finish.” 
V ark News. 


TWO CADETS WITH WASHINGTON 


A story of the Siege of Boston. Second volume of 
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Event and Comment 


DECLARATION of Christian pur- 
pose inspired by Christian faith was 
published in The Congregationalist for 
Noy. 17, as @ common 
A Covenant for Be- platform for modern 
lievers in Christ ‘ : 
Christians. It was 
commented on in the same issue by a 
number of men of large experience as 
Christian teachers, and many letters ex- 
pressing opinions concerning it have been 
received at this office and by the author, 
Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin College. 
With the generous purpose to serve others 
which is characteristic of President Hyde 
he has welcomed and made use of these 
criticisms and suggestions as a Christian 
scholar, and on page 731 he has given 
the matured result in a comprehensive 
covenant, into which, it seems to us, dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ of every name may 
enter in a united and hallowed fellowship 
of service to God and to their fellowmen. 
It is at the same time profound and 
simple, spiritual and practical, expressing 
the spirit of Christ manifesting itself in 
all sorts and conditions of men, suited to 
the employer and the working man, to the 
ehildren and parents in the homes, to the 
worshiper in the sanctuary and the citi- 
zen in the community and in the world. 
We commend it to the earnest consid- 
eration of all those who are seeking a 
common basis of faith and service on 
which all may stand together who would 
reproduce according to their ability the 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ in human 
society. 


HE CHILDREN’S BOOKS of the 

season are accorded generous space 
in this number. Over a hundred have 
been examined for the 
purpose with a care and 
patience growing out of our conviction 
that the reading which goes into our 
Christian homes may have a large part in 
shaping the future of the Church and of 
the nation; for the mind of the child 
is easily molded and its impressions are 
of lifelong endurance. We have not in- 
cluded all these books in our review pages 
this week, however. Some have of neces- 
sity been laid over, to be joined by publi- 
cations which have come too late for 
present consideration. It has seemed 
best among such a multitude of titles 
to separate out a number which in the 
opinion of the reviewing staff are of the 
highest merit. The books spoken of in 
the first paragraphs in larger type are, 
so far as the effort of the staff can de- 
termine, the best children’s books of the 
season. While perhaps no one of them 
can claim to belong to the small list of 
classics for children’s reading, we can 
recommend them for the qualities we 
have indicated, and every one of them 
may be trusted as safe, helpful and enter- 
taining. We hope parents and others 


Children’s Books 


who have the responsibility of choosing 
books for children will read and judge for 
themselves, but we offer such assistance 
as our strenuous endeavor has allowed, in 
the hope that it may serve to guide study 
and search, if not the final choice. 


ECRETARY OF STATE ROOT, in 

notable speeches made in Kansas City 
last week before the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress of men en- 
gaged in trade and trans- 
portation, defined what 
seems to him the proper future policy of 
the United States toward Latin America, 
viewed both as a collection of states and 
a vast market. In so doing he reiterated 
the pacific and altruistic policy which he 
defined face to face with Latin-American 
diplomats and publicists on his recent 
tour, and he went a step further in his 
revelation of the Administration’s home 
policy, by his argument for national sub- 
sidies to promote the carrying trade in 
American owned vessels between the 
United States and countries south of us. 
This policy already has been promptly 
condemned by the American Federation 
of Labor in session in Minneapolis and it 
will meet with much opposition from 
those who deny the right of the Govern- 
ment to favor any special industries. Over 
against this is a practical condition, and 
the custom of other nations, which, by 
subsidized fleets, are getting business that 
we by reason of our geographical position 
and surplus products ought to have.—— 
Incidentally Secretary Root and Mr. Har- 
riman, the Cesar of modern American 
railroading, clashed in debate on the is- 
sue of increase of governmental control 
of railways. Naturally Mr. Harriman 
objects to it, and Mr. Root just as sin- 
cerely believes that his party chief and 
Cabinet leader is right in his demand for 
it. The quickness with which Mr. Root 
took issue with Mr. Harriman and the 
tenor of his remarks will help him in 
popular favor. 


The United States 
and Latin America 


HE CELEBRATION of the centen- 
nialof the Haystack prayer meeting, 
Nov. 13, 14, in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New 

bo a on York City, was de- 
. scribed in last week’s 
issue of The Congregationalist. Yet more 
notable was the meeting of a company of 
laymen the day following in the chapel 
of that church. Many of them are widely 
known in the business world, the heads 
of prosperous concerns in the cities of 
the United States and Canada. The after- 
noon session, beginning at four o’clock, 
was spent almost wholly in prayer with a 
rising tide of earnestness till its close. 
After a brief recess for a collation, the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. J. Camp- 


bell White, secretary of the Men’s Move- 
ment of the United Presbyterian Church, 
‘who has spent ten years in India, and 
whose inspiring words kindled still fur- 
ther the aroused enthusiasm of the as- 
sembly. Some who confessed that till 
recently they had taken little interest in 
foreign missions declared their purpose 
to do whatever lay in their power to give 
the gospel to all the nations, saying they 
were ready themselves to go wherever 
this pledge might lead them. The meet- 
ing adopted resolutions declaring the duty 
of responsible business and professional 
men to give greater service than has yet 
been given to secure the most productive 
use of missionary agencies. A committee 
of twenty-five laymen was appointed to 
consult with the secretaries of mission 
boards in the United States and Canada, 
for the purpose of projecting a campaign 
of education among laymen concerning 
missions, of devising a comprehensive 
plan to send the Christian gospel to the 
entire non-Christian world during the 
next twenty-five years and to organize a 
commission of fifty or more laymen to 
visit the mission fields, and to report their 
findings to the church at home. Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen, who had presided over 
the meetings, was made chairman of this 
committee, which is composed of men 
of high standing in United States and 
Canada. This bids fair to be the inaugu- 
ration of a laymen’s movement which 
will fitly commemorate the centennial 
of American foreign missions and be a 
potent factor in a greatly enlarging work 
of making the gospel known to the world. 


HE GREATEST of the sons of Ger- 
many to take on American citizen- 
ship and give his best thought and most 
ardent devotion to his adopted 

peas das land was the late Hon. Carl 
Schurz. Eminent German 

scholars now lecturing in this country 
joined with an educator like President 
Eliot, a poet like Mr. Gilder and a pub- 
licist like Mr. Cleveland to do him honor 
at a memorial meeting in New York City 
last week, the consensus of opinion being 
that he incarnated the idealisms of the 
land of his birth and of his adoption, that 
above his intellectual power, striking as 
it was, was his moral integrity as a man 
and the purity of his patriotism. Well 
is it that his fame has thus been perpetu- 
ated in eloquent yet critical terms, and 
that steps are to be taken to perpetuate 
his memory in more practical and ever 
serviceable, educational and civic ways. 
Quite recently, thanks to ex-Ambassa- 
dor Porter, the remains of Paul Jones, 
long lost in a disused Parisian cometery, 
were brought to this country and interred 
in the mausoleum at Annapolis, where 
we educate our naval cadets. Last week, 
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after 108 years of repose in North Caro- 
lina soil, the remains of James Wilson, a 
Pennsylvania Scotch Presbyterian jurist 
and patriot were brought back to Phila- 
delphia and buried by the side of his wife 
in an ancient cemetery. Suitable reli- 
gious and civic ceremonies marked the 
occasion, for Wilson, it is now conceded 
was a great figure in the early history of 
the Nation. Alexander Hamilton, John 
Marshall and Daniel Webster and he did 
more to make us a Nation and not a con- 
federacy than any other four men. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has re- 
cently named a distinguished Jewish 
merchant and philanthropist to be a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet. John 
Jews’ and Chris- Fitzgerald, a Roman 
tans’ Relations Catholic and mayor of 
Boston, and Mr. 8S. B. Capen, Congrega- 
tionalist and ex-chairman of the School 
Committee of Boston, have spoken influ- 
ential words during the past week aiding 
the renomination to the Boston School 
Board by both political parties of David 
E. Ellis, a Jew. These facts illustrate 
what should happen in a democracy that 
knows no race or sect differences in its 
political life. If, however, there should 
come a time when Christian and Jew 
differed radically and fought bitterly in 
this country over fundamental religious 
issues, this ideal political condition might 
be disturbed. We note that the Jews of 
Oklahoma are protesting against the new 
state constitution recognizing Christian- 
ity in any way. A leading rabbi of Phil- 
adelphia bas recently condemned Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—and by implication his 
predecessors—for recognizing the Thanks. 
giving festival, which surely has its ana- 
logue in the ancient religion of Israel 
even if it does not commend itself to 
reformed American Judaism. Last, but 
not least, the tenor of certain Jews’ 
utterances on the proposition recently 
brought before the diocese of New York 
(Protestant Episcopal) to support mis- 
sions for the conversion of Jews, indi- 
cates that were this matter unwisely 
handled it might be easy to arouse bitter 
religious and raciai feuds in that cosmo- 
politan center where there are more Jews 
today than ever were massed together in 
any ancient town or any modern city. 


ITH ANCIENT JUDAISM disinte- 

grating as it is under a New World 

environment it is inevitable that there 

should be many Jews— 

Conversion of Jews as is admitted by many 
Inevitable—How? a : 

Jewish journals— 
who react from it entirely and become 
openly irreligious or agnostic. Among 
these surely Christians are free to work 
without the charge of proselyting or un- 
dermining any person’s or family’s faith. 
Moreover, since Jesus and Paul were 
Jews, it is inevitable that truly tolerant 
and liberal Jews should be eager to study 
them as religious teachers, and many are 
so studying them. Obviously when Jews 
with this eagerness to learn enter on their 
quest for knowledge they cannot but read 
some of the classic interpretations of 
Jesus by Jews, beginning with the writ- 
ers of the Gospels and coming down 
to our own day in men like Edersheim. 
Lastly, even where the Jew is still ortho- 
. dox in faith he must face the fact that 
- Christians are of necessity a missionary 
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folk, who believe, as Rev. Dr. William R. 
Huntington pointed out last week in an 
admirable letter on this matter replying 
to Rabbi De Sola Memdes, that ‘‘God has 
revealed himself more fully in Jesus than 
he has revealed himself to Moses” At 
the same time, holding this the Christian 
in dealing with his fellow-theists and 
members of the race from which Jesus 
and Paul came must exemplify the wis- 
dom and tact of Jesus and to a greater 
degree than in dealing with any other 
people, just because we have so much in 
common, and just because we wish to 
save this country from any such racial or 
religious feuds and crusades as have dis- 
graced Europe with its record of anti- 
Semitism, a movement, to be sure, that 
has its economic and ethnical as well as 
religious aspect. Two poems in the De- 
cember magazines are pertinent to this 
issue: that of Florence Wilkinson in 
McClure’s, which is a supurb setting 
forth of the patriotic ideal of our land as 
one of refuge, and the poem, The Jew to 
Jesus, in the Century, by Florence Kiper. 


N EXHIBIT, which continued for 

a week in Boston, of the enterprise 
and products of Jewish farm life in this 
country has attracted 
much attention. It 
was opened with an address by Governor 
Guild. The extensive immigration of 
Jews into this country, especially from 
Russia, has created crowded quarters of 
that race in New York, Boston and other 
large cities, and it is of great importance 
for their welfare and for the public health 
and good government that they should be 
encouraged to settle in rural districts and 
engage in agriculture. If this movement 
should extend, as seems likely, it might 
modify to a considerable degree the char- 
acter of American Jews in future genera- 
tions. It is said that Jews are traders by 
nature and do not prosper-as farmers, 
But there is a reason for this, which we 
hope will never apply to them in this 
country. In most other countries they 
have not settled extensively as owners of 
land because for centuries they have been 
liable to be driven from their homes 
by persecution in one form or another. 
They have found it advisable to hold 
their property in a movable condition. 
There is an old record in the Book of 
Judges, the materials for which have been 
reproduced during the more than three 
thousand years since then in almost every 
age and clime. The story goes thus: 
‘*And so it was, when Israel had sown, 
that the Midianites came up, and the 
Awmalekites, and the children of the east; 
they came up against them; and they 
encamped against them, and destroyed 
the increase of the earth, till thou come 
unto Gaza, and left no sustenance in 
Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor ags.”’ 
The Jews, no doubt, in freedom and 
undisturbed, will make as successful 
farmers as people of any other nation, 
and in this way they will contribute most 
effectively to the citizenship and wealth 
of this republic. 


The Jew as a Farmer 








R. GEORGE C. ADAMS of San 
Francisco is a Greatheart but he 
has his moments of discouragement once 
in a while we imagine, 
and probably has had 
more of them during the past .eight 
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months than at any time prior to the 
San Franeisco earthquake; and yet some 
of the personal satisfactions which fall 
in his way must sweeten recent toils and 
hardships. On the trip East which he has 
just made to get funds for the Congre- 
gational churches of San Francisco, he 
chanced to enter a great office building 
and seek for the headquarters of a great 
railway system whose general passenger 
agent was an old-time parishioner. He 
found his friend who at once introduced 
him to another leading railroad man with 
these words, ‘‘He made me what I am.”’ 
Says Dr. Adams commenting on this in- 
cident: 

All the hardships of thirty-one years in the 
ministry vanished; experiences with wind 
and earthquake and fire were forgotten; all the 
burdens and cares of a lifetime were nothing 
in the light of the testimony of this truly 
great man, that fifteen years of his pastor’s 
influence had shaped his character and fitted 
him for the responsible position he now occu- 
pied. This is the greatest compensation of 
the ministry; nothing else can compare with 
it; “Ye are our epistle, known and read 
of all men,” wrote the apostle. The build- 
ing of churches, the making of great organiza- 
tions, the shaping of human thought are 
nothing compared to the making of one manly 
map, who resists temptation, who does posi- 
tive Christian work and whose constant effort 
is to put Christian spirit into business life. 


HE BRITISH House of Lords pro- 

ceded last week on its way with 
wrecking amendments to the Education 
Bill that must still further 
intensify the drift toward 
the ‘‘secular”’ solution of 
the difficulty ultimately. We discuss this 
aspect of the matter in another para- 
graph. Moderates in both the Estab- 
lished and the Free Churches are working 
for a compromise, but forces are gather- 
ing both among Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists and among secularists as well 
which will undermine the Established 
Church and the attempt to keep popular 
education under the rule of ecclesiastics 
of any name.——While the taking of in- 
ventories in the French Catholic churches 
has proceeded during the past week with 
peaceful relations on the whole, in some 
provinces and towns oflicers of State and 
the military have been compelled to use 
violence. Signs appear of concessions by 
the Vatican to meet concessions by the Re- 
public, which outcome is devoutly to be 
hoped by those who believe that religion 
still has its part to p'ay in the life of 
the French people, and who deprecate 
warring and tumult.——It is gratifying 
to be able to record the fact that there 
are signs also of reconciliation between 
French Protestants long alienated on ac- 
count of their theology, and that, barring 
the ultra conservatives—who will stand 
out against any compromise, a majority 
of Protestants bid fair to stand hereafter 
on &@ common creedal platform. Pastor 
Charles Wagner of Paris, well known in 
this country, is credited with having 
brought this to pass more than any other 
man, in a speech of wonderful feeling 
and persuasive and uniting power. 


Church and 
State in Europe 


BOOK just issued in England is en- 
titled The Bishops as Legislators, the 
same being a record of the Speeches and 
eee we Votes of the House of 
ng ort Lords durisg the Nine- 
ene teenth Century. It is 


damning record of opposition by the 
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bishops, in the first instance, to all im- 
portant measures for civic and political 
liberty during a century. Nor is the 
record of Archbishop Davidson and the 
bishops now one whit better. They are 
dealing with the Education Act, as the 
British Weekly says, as if the Liberal 
Ministry had been returned to power by 
beasts instead of men. They are driving 
Nonconformists like Jowett of Birming- 
ham and Horton of London and other 
deeply spiritual men to take the position 
that rather than have the will of the 
House of Lords take form in legislation 
respecting teaching of religion in the 
schools, they will decide on the so.called 
“‘secular’’ system.. Moreover, by their 
obscurantism in general the bishops are 
foreing on the Evglish democracy the 
problem of disestablishment; and more 
than that, by their union with the lords 
temporal they are hastening the abolition 
or reconstruction of the House of Lords. 
‘‘The sooner they (the bishops) are cleared 
out of it the better,’’ says Principal Fair- 
bairn. ‘It is not Dissent they flout; itis 
the public,” says Principal Forsyth. Mr. 
Jowett of Birmingham, Dr. Dale’s suc- 
cessor, says that in the light of the 
bishops’ present attitude all such parley- 
ings over a via media as he had with 
Bishop Gore last spring becomes worth- 
less, and he is done with them. 


HE ARCHBISHOP of Canterbury 

and seven of the bishops of the 
Church of England have used their of- 
ficial influence—and in 
some cases prohibition— 
against use of the English Hymnal re- 
cently published. Their reasons in brief 
are that the Mariolatry and sacerdotalism 
of some of the hymns are so flagrant that 
no one respecting the teaching of Scrip- 
ture or the content of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer can tolerate their use in the 
Church of England. Here the issue be- 
twern the so-called ‘‘Catholic’’ party and 
the Evangelicals and Broad Churchmen 
emerges in a new form and with a sharp- 
ness that bodes trouble even were the 
recent report of the Royal Commission 
not hanging over the Anglican Church. 
No wonder the Bishop of Durham re- 
marks in his episcopal decree ‘“‘that the 
present complex crisis in the Church 
makes the appearance of this important 
hymn.book especially regrettable.” On 
the other hand, the Church Times, the 
organ of the ‘‘ Catholic” party, says that 
to give up the use of these hymns and the 
hymnal would ‘‘weaken the defense of 
Catholic doctrine in regard to the Eu- 
charist and the faithful departed.’”’ Usu- 
ally bymnalsare ties which bind Christians 
together, the orthodox and the heterodox, 
Protestant and Catholic, finding in the 
expression of the religious feelings a com- 
mon ground though differing about the- 
ology. 


Hymns and Heresy 


NOTABLE conference on Sunday 
schools was held in London the first 
week in this month. It was for two days 
in private session, 

Sunday School Reform and was attended by 
men prominent as educators—clergymen 
and laymen, professors in the universities 
and theological colleges, principals of pub- 
lic schools and experts in child study, 
members of the British Parliament, An- 
glicans and Free Churchmen. In its 


makeup it was without precedent in Eng- 
land as a gathering in the interest of 
Sunday schools, and resembled the meet- 
ings of our Religious Education Associa- 
tion. If its sessions had been public, 
no doubt representative audiences would 
have heard the papers and discussions 
and large impulse would have been given 
to popular Bible study. They were prob- 
ably kept private in order that criticism 
might be unrestrained, but it is reported 
that this proved to have been an unneces- 
sary caution and it seems to have been a 
serious mistzke. It is expected that the 
results of the deliberations will have im- 
portant influence on the future work of 
the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, the British and American 
sections of which are to meet in London 
next June. The topics announced were 
similar to those on the program of our 
Religious Education Association though 
necessarily narrower in range. Two pa- 
pers written by American leaders were 
presented, one from Pres. W. D. Macken- 
zie of Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
other by Principal R. A. Falconer of Hali- 
fax, N. S. These papers advocated spe- 
cific training of theological students of 
Sunday school management. The papers, 
addresses and an abstract of the discus- 
sions are to be published in a volume. 


R. GEORGE MORRISON, the Lon- 
don Times correspondent at Peking 
cables the substance of China’s latest 
Catee’e Beantie proof of her determination 
Move Against ‘0 reform radically within, 
Opium a reform which in this case 
has been made necessary by 
Occidental greed and which will force 
Great Britain especially to radically re- 
adjust one important phase of its Oriental 
policy. According to the anti-opium 
edict just issued not only the cultivation 
but use of opium in China must cease 
within ten years; no new ground can be 
put under cultivation for it; all persons 
using opium must be registered; a pro- 
gressive scale of reduction in use, gradu- 
ated according to age, is ordered, and no 
one is permitted to tegin the use after the 
regulations are once issued. Shops sell- 
ing opium are to be closed gradually, and 
all ‘‘dens” are to be closed within six 
months. Physicians must aid users of 
opium to quit, by prescriptions gratuitous 
or at cost price; anti-opium societies 
must be established and such societies of 
the kind as exist supported. Officials 
must set the example to the people, and 
must abandon the habit, gradually if not 
promptly, but teachers, scholars, soldiers 
and sailors must quit within three months. 
Lastly, the diplomats are ordered at once 
to approach the British, French, Dutch 
and Persian Governments with a view to 
terminating the export of opium within 
ten years. 


HE Times correspondent credits this 

thorough dealing with the evil to the 
great Viceroy Yuan Shi-Kai who will 
strictly enforce the order 
in the metropolitan prov- 
ince. He reports the 
native press as heartily indorsing it. 
Judged by the number of human beings 
it will affect and the thoroughness and 
sanity of its provisions, making due al- 
lowance for human nature, it is the great- 
est prohibition decree that was ever 


Populer Support 
for the Decree 
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issued, one beside which the vote of one 
of our commonwealths for prohibition of 
liquor seems insignificant. Of course 
there is the difference that this decree is 
imposed from above on the people, yet it 
none the less represents a long standing 
popular conviction, for the first time as- 
serted now because China at last has 
found herself nationally and is prepar- 
ing to defend her national interests even 
against Europe. 


T WOULD be strange indeed if, in this 

season when the attention of the scho- 
lastic world has just relaxed from its 
strained attention to the 
doings of some young 
men of athletic build 
who are more or less proficient in getting 
a bit of inflated pigskin to the goal, the 
sermonizer and moralist could not find 
sermons in—football. Perhaps the most 
helpful for our captains of church and 
charitable elevens may be found in the 
fact that football victory seems to be, 
after all that has been said about its 
‘brutality ’” and the consequent worship 
of brawn in its recurring ‘‘Gladiatorial 
shows,”’ decidedly a matter of brain. 
Yale, as usual, has come out at the head 
of the tally not because she had the stron- 
gest and most skillful men in her eleven, 
for all the students of football tactics 
seem to agree that this is not the case, 
but because she has given most study to 
the new rules and gained mest mastery of 
their combinations. One eleven, we read, 
is still playing the old football which was 
effective a yearago. Another has carried 
one method under the new rules to per- 
fection. But Yale has “swallowed and 
digested”’ the whole new book of rules 
and made an individually inferior eleven 
victorious in the important contests of 
the year. Will our pastors and church 
committees who are confronted with new 
social conditions and strange problems 
please take the point? If the ordering of 
God’s providence has presented you with 
a new set of rules for church work, suc- 
cess depends upon your complete mastery 
of them. The old methods may be good; 
aod they may not. Your problem is to 
study the conditions as they are, to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the intrusive 
elements which make your work hard and 
to utilize the new opportunities of com- 
bination which God has put at your door. 


Getting Acquainted 
with the Rules 


ONCESSIONS recently made to some 

of the most forceful and farseeing 
millionaries of this country by the king 
Pee aed of Belgium as head of the 
Congo Free State compli- 

Malin Afra cate the situation in that 
African state in which Europe and the 
United States are interested for political 
and ethical reasons. The concessions of 
mineral and agricultural rights on the 
economic side bear significantly on the 
future of the gold, copper and rubber in- 
dustries of the world; but also through 
our citizens, more than ever before they 
involve us in relations with a state the 
political status and future of which is by 
no means certain. The British Liberal 
Ministry, last week, responding to facts 
and arguments laid before them, inti- 
mated that events were hastening British 
interference with investigation of King 
Leopold’s methods of exploitation of a 
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state which was created not for any 
man’s enrichment, nor for Occidentals to 
display barbarity, but for the redemption 
of Africans from barbarism. Secretary 
of State Root when the condition of af- 
fairs in the Congo Free State was brought 
to his attention first, was disposed to 
hold aloof and question the reliability of 
the evidence produced and the right of 
the United States to interfere. There is 
authority for the statement that he has a 
somewhat different attitude now, and 
that if this scandal becomes one for in- 
ternational solution the United States 
will have a part in the clear up. 





The Tri-Church Union 


If interest in the movement for the 
union of United Brethren, Methodist 
Protestants and Congregationalists has 
seemed for a time dormant, work for its 
accomplishment has not lagged. The 
committees appointed to arrange plans 
for union have been busy in correspond- 
ence since the Dayton council last Feb- 
ruary, and in study of other movements 
which have resulted in the union of dif- 
ferent religious denominations. Two of 
these committees assembled in Pittsburg 
last week, Nov. 21, 22. At the first ses- 
sion at 9 A. M., both committees met to- 
gether and listened to a paper by a sub- 
committee of which Hon. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors in Connecticut, was chairman. It 
was a carefully prepared opinion on the 
titles of church property held by and in 
the three denominations, and the legai 
methods of its transference to a new or- 
ganization if one should be formed. 

The committee on vested interests and 
the committee on polity then separated, 
each remaining in session, with brief re- 
cesses, all day and evening. At 9p. M. 
both committees again united and re. 
viewed the work done by each during the 
day. The next afternoon a final revision 
of the reports was made in joint session 
and the committees adjourned. 

Each of these committees consists of 
twenty-one members, seven from each of 
the three denominations. A considerable 
majority of the members were present 
and the places of absentees were filled by 
persons appointed ad interim. 

Practical difficulties of adjustment were 
patiently considered, most of them aris- 
ing from different methods of adminis- 
tration, not clearly understood except in 
the denomination which had adopted 
them, or from legal questions on which 
fortunately, the wisdom of jurists of wide 
experience on the committee was avail- 
able, The same spirit prevailed which 
has been manifest in the previous meet- 
ings of those interested in this movement 
from the beginning. No one sought ad- 
vantage for himself or his Church. Each 
and every member labored to secure the 
highest usefulness of all the churches 
concerned in the union and of the whole 
kingdom of God. The conviction that 
large results for good would follow the 
proposed union moved every one to min- 
imize differences and to make the way 
clear for co-operant action. 

The committees appeared to be practi- 
cally unanimous for organic union into 
one body, though legal requirements for 
maintaining titles to the property held in 
the names of the three denominations will 


probably make necessary the continuance 
of separate formal organizations at least 
for several years to come. One member 
who is a bishop, ably and earnestly advo- 
cated a plan for federation, but yielded 
when it became clear that his colleagues 
in his own Church were in favor of closer 
union. Whatever the final issue of this 
movement may be, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that those officially employed in 
carrying it forward—some of them con- 
trary to their first intention—are thor- 
oughly united in spirit and in willing 
obedience to the Holy Spirit. They are 
also assured that whether or not their 
labors are to be consummated in bringing 
these three churches into one organiza- 
tion, the movement will have a perma- 
nent place in Christian history as a force 
in promoting the union of all disciples of 
Christ. 

The report of the committee on polity 
is printed on another page and the report 
of the committee on vested interests will 
be printed in our next issue. These re- 
ports will be presented to the General 
Council which will be called together 
sometime during the winter or early 
spring. When passed on by the council 
they will be referred to the national as- 
semblies of the three denominations for 
final action. The first of these assem- 
blies will be our National Council at 
Cleveland next October. 





Children’s Books as an Intro- 
duction to Life 


Sooner or later every child is entitled 
to learn that the world is not a paradise 
of ease or a heaven of love, but a place 
where there are evils to be overcome and 
temptations to be resisted. The desire to 
keep our children as long as possible in an 
isolation which we call innocence is one 
which does much mischief in the world. 
The ignorance, or at least a large degree 
of it, may be not difficult to compass, but 
the appeal of temptation is to impulses 
and desires which lie deep in the mind of 
every child and the postponement of trial 
and victory may involve a serious risk. 

It is by no means certain, for example, 
in particular instances, that the moral 
status of the carefully guarded and seg- 
regated child of the too careful home is 
better and higher than that of the child 
who has always lived in a home which 
opens directly on the selfish, kindly world 
with its good and evil, its folly and temp- 
tation, its ready joys and pains of the 
senses and its inevitable disillusionments. 
It all depends upon the manner of the 
guardianship and its honesty in allowing 
the child the measure of knowledge and 
the measure of struggle which it needs 
for its moral health. - Every child is born 
into a world of good and evil, of cruelty 
and kindness, of labor as well as play. It 
is his right to know something of the 
world as it is and not merely as it is mir- 
rored in the talk of a strictly guarded 
home or in false and effeminate stories. 
The diet of weak and tepid sentiment 
upon which many overwise mothers are 
bringing up their children in order to keep 
them from a knowledge of the evils of the 
world is itself, we may well fear, not one 
of the least of these evils. 

This difficult mother-problem of teach- 
ing little children the facts of life in 
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something like their due proportion in 
order that they may exercise their powers 
of will and sympathy, in learning how to 
choose the good and hate the evil, is too 
large to be considered here. But a partial 
answer may be found in the use of good 
literature, either on the mother’s lips or 
in the child’s own reading. Books that 
are strong and bracing, neither afraid of 
facts nor curious about evil, but animated 
by a positive, militant and victorious, 
rather than a negative and ignorant mo- 
rality, are of high value because they 
serve as an introduction to life, an adjust- 
ment of the child’s thought to the present 
and future problems of its existence. 

To say that such books must be true to 
life, however, is by no means to say that 
they must be accurate pictures of the 
mere visible facts of life. The imagina- 
tion is a large part of life and affords a 
means of moral training better adapted 
to the child’s needs than any other form 
of literature. That curious twaddle about 
the falsehood of fairy and folk tales and 
the wickedness of “giving children lies 
to read,’’ has had an astonishing vogue 
among conscientious mothers. Pushed to 
its logical conclusion it would exclude the 
parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan from children’s reading, and 
much else which, though a product of the 
imagination, is entirely true to life. 

All strong and manly works of the 
imagination are valuable for children’s 
reading just because, although they are 
true to life, they are not true to fact and 
the children know it. The child is re- 
lieved of the sense of responsibility and 
sympathy for its own kind in its own 
sphere and its mind is set free both for 
enjoyment and assimilation. 

Here, too, we reach at least a partial 
solution of the difficulty which many par- 
ents find with the sensitive minds of care- 
fully nurtured children. They ought to 
face the facts of evil and suffering in a 
world in which they have to live; but 
they refuse or suffer by stories which 
‘‘do not end well.’’ For such children 
the needful hardening process may come 
through living by the imagination in a 
world which is true to life in its propor- 
tion of suffering and evil and yet which 
is not, and which they know is not, their 
own familiar world of every day. 

There are three tests which we may 
well apply to books for children’s reading. 
Are they true to life as it really is? 
Are they bracing or relaxing? Are they 
entertaining? The old ‘Sunday school 
library book’’ was not true to life. It 
gave a false and narrow, and often 
morbid picture of the world. Many 
modern books are relaxing. They invite 
us to wallow in a puddle of sentiment 
and keep us back from the onward way 
of action. And many a well-intentioned 
book of the old time and the new has 
made shipwreck on the rocks of well- 
meaning stupidity or prosy dullness. The 
ideal book for the child may bea fairy tale, 
or a history, or a biography, or a story 
of outdoor life; but if it is a good book 
for the purpose it will mirror life as it 
really is in its proportion of good and ill; 
it will point and urge to action; and it 
will entertain the child who reads it. 





Brann’s Iconoclast, which calls us a ‘* Prot- 
estant literary yawper,” “‘a pimple headed 
intolerant,” “‘ a speckled, spangled and spotted 
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liar,”’ etc., is disturbed because we recently 
commented on the election of the new head 
of the Society of Jesus in a way to question 
its loyalty to State and Church if its own in- 
terests conflict. We have never questioned 
the intellectual capacity of the Jesuits; it is 
their ethics which an observant world has 
come to have a pretty decided adverse opinion 
about. 





The Friendship of the Master 
Working with Christ * 


Many leaders of the world’s work have 
made the mistake of neglecting to train 
successors who should take their place 
when they had gone the way of all the 
living. Not so with our Lord, who spent 
a large share of his time and strength in 
the education of.the twelve. He called 
them to his companionship with discrimi- 
nating care. He admitted them to an inti- 
macy which gave them every opportunity 
of understanding him and his purposes. 
He knew them through and through, 
ministered to their needs, strengthened 
them in the points of their weakness, 
laid broad foundations of teaching on 
which they might later build. In fact 
one of the most striking aspects of the 
life of Jesis is this deliberate choice to 
postpone results and to work through the 
men whom he had trained rather than in 
his own person. His thought of the king- 
dom involved along with the loving au- 
thority of the King the joyful and faithful 
co-operation of all his people. 

In this friendship which leads to serv- 
ice the apostles were a type of the 
Church, Christ did his own work on 
earth, but he is doing his own work to- 
day through his disciples. As he sent 
them out, so he is sending us. Some are 
to preach, perhaps to go from place to 
place as the disciples did of old. More 
are to follow the command of Jesus to 
the man whom he had healed among the 
tombs of Gadara and who asked to go 
with him: ‘‘ But he sent him away, say- 
ing, Return to thy house and declare how 
great things God hath done for thee.’ 
Christ has chosen us. Our coming into 
the kingdom is not by accident. And he 
has chosen us for service. 

When he sent out the disciples to their 
work of witness-bearing he gave them 
power. Nor has he done less for us than 
this. The one great confidence of the 
Church in all its work is in the co.operat- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit. If God 
himself is not interested in the service of 
the disciple, the grounds of discourage- 
ment are far too great for our weak 
powers. So we ought to feel, and have a 
tight to feel, that there is no least thing 
which we can undertake in the service of 
God and man in which Christ is not as- 
sisting us. 

This friendship of co-operative work 
makes for efficiency. By his own figure 
of speech we are in the yoke with Christ. 
It is more delightful and effective to be 
doing Christ’s work in hisown way. Men 
who complain of discipline and order, 
with their necessary self-denials are really 
complaining of the kindness of Christ. 

The reward of fellow-service is a deep- 
ening love. The twelve who lived long 
with the Master and were trained by him 





*Topic for Dec. 2-8. Working with Christ. 
Chosen for service. Matt. 4: 17-22." Armed with 
power. John 15: 12-24. Rest inthe yoke. Matt. 
11: 25-30. The rewards of service. Rey. 3: 7-13. 


grew into a profound devotion. We must 
seek our rewards along the line of our 
Christian experience, not outside of it. 
A deeper and more intimate knowledge of 
Christis reward enough. His commenda- 
tion makes the heart glad. The mere 
sense of having helped our brothers and 
advanced the cause of truth and love by 
ever so little is one of the most joyful 
experiences of earth. 





In Brief 


Philadelphia druggists have organized to 
secure a day of rest, in most cases on Sunday. 
They call on the public to aid, and they charge 
that many of their customers who make Sun- 
day trade and complain of its being stopped 
are church members. 





President Schurman of Cornell University, 
speaking to men in Trinity Church, New York 
City, last week, put his finger right on the es- 
sential fact in our present ethical crisis. Said 
he, ‘‘ The moral nature of man has not devel- 
oped as rapidly as his economic and financial 
capacities.” 





One of Montreal’s leading Presbyterian 
clergymen says that what Canada most needs 
is a poet who, like Kipling, will call men to 
God and regard for righteousness, and a 
statesman who is not afraid to utter the 
name of God and to insist on the obligations 
of the moral law. 

Many theological seminaries that are inter- 
denominational in theory are not as much soin 
practice as they should be. Union Seminary, 
New York City, hereafter will make provision 
for lectures on Baptist polity, by Dr. Edward 
Judson, for the benefit of its customary group 
of Baptist students. 





Newspapers, tradesmen and consumers have 
stopped the proposed English Soap Trust as 
effectually as Sunday editions of daily news- 
papers were stopped a few years ago when 
that innovation was proposed. Why is it that 
English independence and public opinion can 
do what we cannot in this country? 





It is a significant fact that the French-Jew- 
ish “boss ”’ of San Francisco, now undergoing 
exposare of his dishonesty and treason to so- 
ciety and prosecution for the same, was a 
gifted student of philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity and has all the intellectual capacity of 
his race; but in his case, as in that of so many 
Christians, learning has not been accompanied 
by virtue. 





The Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, has a staff of trained teachers 
in its Sunday echool, secured from the student 
body of the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. They agree to teach regularly, to 
prepare carefully for the lessons, to meet 
regularly with the superintendent for co- 
operation in his plans, and to visit the pupils 
in their homes. 





Dr. Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald, face to 
face for the first time with Mohammedanism, 
queries in his letter of travel, how the mind 
that was in Christ is to supersede the sensuous 
and physicial notions of Mohammed, and he 
asks whether Protestantism has ‘‘ not stripped 
itself so naked of form and of everything of a 
spectacular nature that it cannot longer com- 
pete with Romanism.’’ 





Mr. Bryan when in India told a company 
of Anglo-Indian officials that the United 
States was the most altruistic nation in the 
world. ‘‘ Prove it,’’ they said. ‘‘ The proof,” 
he replied, “lies in the fact that America 
through its missions puts as much money 
into India as England does, and draws out 
nothing, whereas England draws out one 
hundred million a year.” 
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French ecclesiastical history was thus served 
up in a composition recently written in a Chi- 
cago school: 


The Huguenots is the name of a big thing 
like a steam roller that the mogul used in 
India to run over people. It squoshed them 
to death, and was very terrible. It had eyes 
painted on it like a dragon and snorted steam 
when it was ranning. They are no hugue- 
nots enny more. 





Secretary Mabie of the Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society reports the consensus of 
opinion at the recent Baptist Congress with 
respect to the missionary appeal of the future 
to be, that the emphasis far more than for- 
merly must be on the intrinsic nature of God’s 
own being as manifested in Christ, and what 
his cross implies for the whole world rather 
than on dark pictures of heathen doctrines. 





By mistake or carelessness tragedies often 
occur which are irremediable, that is, things 
can never be as they were before. But often 
out of the tragedy good can be got, even if 
not the best. Thus the wrecked battleship 
Montague, which lies hopelessly impaled on 
the rocks of the British coast, is to be used 
as a target for tests of heavy ordnance. 
Great Britain, having had no recent war, 
does not know what her ships’ armor can 
withstand or what her projectiles can pierce. 
Oat of this wrecked battleship she gets an 
ideal target, though she has lost a fighting 
craft. 





President Beach of Bangor Theological 
Seminary made an address at the recent 
Golden Jubilee of the leading Roman Catholic 
church of Bangor which gave the reasons 
why clear-sighted Protestants of New Eng- 
land today are disposed to be fraternal with 
Roman Catholics and to strike hands with 
them as allies in the fight against the evils 
of the time. President Beach’s own personal 
friendships with eminent Roman Catholic 
priests in Cambridge, Minneapolis and Den- 
ver, growing out of common devotion to civic 
betterment, have made him the readier to say 
what others are thinking. 





The late Bishop Nicholson of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Wisconsin once returned 
a check proffered by a publisher who wished a 
volume of his sermons, with the remark that 
he knew that his sermons would not read well. 
** Whatever influence they have is what I give 
them in delivery,” he said. This is true of 
most preachers’ sermons. We note that in 
the Living Church’s report of Bishop Nichol- 
son’s funeral it is announced that ‘a succes- 
sion of early Eacharists began the day,” and 
that the “‘ office of the Absolution of the dead ” 
was said the day previous. Incense was used 
at the blessing of the grave which preceded 
committal. Following the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Chicago and the “‘ Catholic”’ 
seminary at Nashotah, the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City now has daily 
celebration of the sacrament. 





James Moffatt’s recent statements in Eng- 
lish journals that Congregationalism in South 
Africa was decadent, have not been taken 
kindly by his fellow-Congregationalists, as the 
latest issue of the South African Magazine 
proves. This excellent though modest journal 
is so far from decadent and is so alert as to 
have a full, competent and flattering notice of 
Mr. Edgar E. Heermance’s excellent book on 
Democracy in the Church which the Pilgrim 
Press issued not long ago. Many of our own 
Cengregationalists we fear are far behind the 
South African editor in quick reading and 
appreciation of this latest book on our polity. 
What a range of influence a modern writer 
on Congregationalism has compared with the 
Pilgrims, the old English Independents, and 
the great figures of our history in the early 
and mid-nineteenth century. Wherever Eng- 
lish folk have gone Congregationalism has 
gone and flourished without State aid. 
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Sidney E. Bridgman, the North- 
ampton Bookseller 


“Northampton will not be Northampton 
without Mr. Bridgman,” said a Smith College 
professor when he learned of his death early 
last Sunday morning. Many in all ranks of 
society in that city and many elsewhere, will 
hear with genuine sorrow that this good, kind 
man 80 closely identified for so long a period 
with the life of Northampton and of the Con- 
necticut Valley no longer comes and goes day 
by day to the old Hampshire County book- 
store which he entered as an apprentice boy in 
1844, and of which he has been a 
proprietor for nearly threescore 


son, Howard A., the managing editor of The 
Congregationalist. 





: Personalia 


Count Witte on his return to St. Petersburg 
has been met with contumely and abuse from 
Radicals and from Conservatives. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon of Omaha is to 
visit England next March ona three months’ 
mission in behalf of temperance reform. 


Joseph F. Smith, president of the Mormon 
Church, was fined by a Salt Lake City court 
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filled the chair of the history of religions at 
the College de France since 1880, removes one 
of the leading Liberal theologians and schol- 
ars of France and the Continent. 


Thomas Ball, the American sculptor, has 
completed a study of Christ chiding Martha, 
painted in oils, which he began fifty-three 
years ago. The conception would not let him 
go until it had been wrought out. 


The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
first took J. Willis Baer from the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, and now they 
have put Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, who has been 
serving as general secretary of that society, in 

charge of the Young People’s De 
partment of the board. 





years. No living American book- 
seller ranks with him in length of 
continuous service at one place of 
business, and few bookstores in the 
country outside of the great cities 
have had so high a repute. Hun- 
dreds of Smith College graduates 
aud many an Amherst College and 
Williston Seminary student of this 
and former generations recalls him 
fondly. 

The readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist for the last forty years will 
remember many articles signed 
8S. E.B. The last one, entitled Mary 
Lyon’s Interest in Missions, ap- 
peared only a fortnight ago. In this 
and many other journals he has used 
his pen effectively in behalf of Mt. 
Holyoke College, of which he has 
been a trustee since 1866, and in 
behalf, too, of the Moody schools at 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon. At 
both of these institutions he was a 
frequent and always welcome visitor. 
Of late years he and his wife have 
traveled widely in this country and 
abroad, and many interesting letters 
recording the harvest of his observ- 
ant eyes have appeared in the public 
prints. He was particular)y happy 
also as a writer of a certain type of 
devotional article—based on inci- 
dents in real life. 

Few laymen have been more con- 
stantly and fruitfully identified with 
the interests of the church than Mr. 
Bridgman. He was superintendent 
for thirty years of the Sunday school 
of the Edwards Church and faith- 
ful to other high offices in it and to 
routine dutiesas well. Asa member 
of the State Executive Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. he gave effective aid 
to the evangelistic campaigns con- 
ducted throughout Massachusetts in 
the early seventies. He addressed for 
scores of Sunday schools, occasion- 
ally supplied pulpits and spoke often 
at conferences and conventions. 

His home has been a constant cen- 
ter of Christian hospitality, and 
thither during the years came such 
men as Henry Drummond, John G. 
Paton, Dwight L. Moody, James 
Stalker, Wilfred Grenfell and others 
hardly less noted in the Christian 





ness. 
home. , 

In saying this I believe that I am speaking 
a great body of intelligent and open- 
minded laymen. 


We have received over three hundred 


unsolicited testimonials this year 
similar to these below. 


Nov. 1, 1906. 


Since my earliest recollection The Congrega- 
tionalist has been a household companion. 
has kept pace with the progress of thought, both 
in the denomination and in the world outside. 
It teaches attractively and effectively the duties 
to the denomination and the wider duties to 
society and state; and has been a potent factor 
in making Congregationalists the generous, 
broad-minded persons they are. 


I hardly see how one can be a living member of the Con- 


gregational body, sharing intelligently its problems and its 
benefits, without such a paper as The Congregationalist has 


come to be. 


Sincerely Yours, 


WILLIAM DeW. HYDE, 


President Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


Far and away the best religious paper which 
comes to my desk, and I take a number cover- 
ing a wide range. 


CHARLES R. BROWN. 
Pastor First Cong’! Church, Oakland, Cal. 


Nov. 1, 1906. 

I have known The Congregationalist for more than 
than five and thirty years. 
and a subscriber for it through what were re- 
garded as its strongest years. 

In my judgment The Congregationalist is a far better paper 
than it ever was in any period of its history. ¢ 


Very truly yours, 


GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Pastor Old South Cong’l Church, Boston. 


Oct. 16, 1906. 

The best church paper in the world! 
WILLIAM ROSCOE KEDZIE, 

Pastor First Cony’l Church, Pontiac, Mich. 


I was a reader of it 


i It is as strong 
as in its best days, richer, far more varied, in- 
finitely more reasonable and responsive to the 
needs of the denomination, carrying within it a 
spirit of light, sympathy, good cheer and kind- 
It is a pleasure to welcome it to our 


Avenue Louis Pasteur will be the 
name of Boston’s new boulevard 
leading to Harvard’s new Medical 
School buildings. President Eliot 
wished it and it was done. The 
Humane Society protests because 
Pasteur was a vivisectionist. 


Ludwig Fulda, the German man. 
of letters, after a tour to this coun- 
It try lecturing before our educational 
institutions, told his compatriots on 
his return what a relief it was not 
to see scarred, sottish, brutish faces 
among our students. 


By the death of Judge Hoyt H. 
Wheeler, the Congregational church 
of Brattleboro, Vt., as well as the 
Federal judiciary loses one of its 
finest men. Few judges in the coun- 
try had a higher reputation for abil- 
ity or character. 

W. Sidney Pittman, once a wheel- 
wright at Tuskegee, later a student 
at Drexel Institute and then a teacher 
of drawing and architecture at 
Tuskegee, has just had his plans 
for the Negro Building at the James- 
town Exposition accepted by the 
Federal authorities. 

Maxim Gorky ran afoul of Amer- 
ican ideals of purity and so has 
Enrico Caruso the Italian, most fa- 
mous of tenors, who was fined in a 
New York City police court last 
week for insulting women. His 
record, it is said, extends to many 
cities where the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has been. 


Prof. William Newton Clarke is 
announced as preparing a volume to 
be entitled The Christian Doctrine 
of God, which he has promised for 
the International Theological Li- 
brary. His book on The Use of the 
Seriptures in Theology is said by 
the Nation to mark the epoch of 
the definite renunciation of the 
proof-text method in American sys- 
tematic theology. 

Rev. A. S. Crapsey of Rochester, 
N. Y., having been re-adjudged so 
far a disbeliever in the standards of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
to be unqualified for service in the 
church as a teacher, has not waited 








world. He wrote ceuntless personal 

letters of congratulation, sympathy 

and help and thus conspicuously illustrated 
the virtues which the League of the Golden 
Pen aims to promote. So by tongue and pen 
and the savor of a life that overflowed with 
love and kindness he has touched to nobler 
issues the lives of a multitude of men, women 
and children. 


Mr. Bridgman though in somewhat feeble 
health died, as it were, in the harness, having 
been at his store all day last week Monday 
and having borne his testimony at the previ- 
ous Friday night meeting of his church. He 
leaves a widow, formerly Mrs. Henry Paddock 
of Aurora, Ill., a daughter, Annie C. Bridg- 
man, assistant of Rev. G. H. Gutterson in 
the New England office of the A. M. A., anda 


last week for breaking the law against polyg- 
amy. 

Rev. William R. Richards of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York' City, succeeds 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard as one of the corporation 
of Yale University. 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary will, have a leave of absence 
for a year to recuperate, the trustees refusing 
to accept his resignation. 

Rey. C. F. Aked of Liverpool, who has been 
acting as a supply for a month at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, has 
been called to be its pastor. 


The death of M. Albert Reville, who has 





for formal action by Bishop Walker 
of the diocese but has withdrawn 
from the Church, re-asserting his disbelief and 
counseling those within the Church who agree 
with him to remain. 

Admirers of William Vaughn Moody’s verse 
will be glad to see that he has left, for a time 
at least, the Greek mythology and has gone 
back to the days of Adam, Eve, Enoch and 
Cain for the setting of his message. The 
Death of Eve, in the December Century, will 
give zest to many a conversation about poesy 
and ethics, we are sure; and we must com- 
mend as well the striking picture accompany- 
ing the poem, which illustrates the text. Many 
pictures do not. Another notable poem, by 
Florence Wilkinson, is in the December Mc- 
Clure’s. 





——<—— 
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An Important Test 


of a Good Juvenile 


By WILLIAM Brron ForsusH 


Some time ago I was collecting articles 
on the matter of good reading for boys. 
Several of the authors in criticising dime 
novels deprecated the fact that they be- 
come such incitements to boys for action. 
These papers fell into the hands of Mr. 
H. L. Koopman, the librarian of Brown 
University, who made the following acute 
rejoinder: 

‘** Allow me to say a word in regard to 
the ‘incitement’ evil in boys’ reading. I 
hardly see how a book that is interesting 
enough to hold its own in a boy’s mind 
against the Diamond Dick type can 
wholly avoid the element of inciting a 
boy to go and do likewise. Books are 
bad for the young if they are false to 
human nature or premature in their rev- 
elations of evil; not because they stir the 
blood. I question whether Stevenson 
tends to tie boys to the fireside. The fact 
is, the place for the boy is in the world and 
he feels it; our own business is not to let 
him leave the nest too soon.”’ 

Is not incitement one of the chief tests 
of a good book? Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee 
says somewhere that the greatness of the 
Bible is in what it makes a man say back 
to it. Isnot that the greatness of any 
book, that-it makes you go out after you 
have read it through or even before you 
have read it through and do something 
about it? Was not that the power of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Jungle and 
the wicked power of The Leopard’s Spots? 

So in children’s books, I regard as posi- 
tively immoral in effect certain stories of 
‘* Pansy’s,”’ which I used to read Sunday 
afternoons and which left me dissolved 
in puddles of sentiment. Her Chau. 
tauqua books were the best thing she 
ever did, because they set so many young 
people toward reading courses for self- 
culture. 

Many of the old-fashioned juveniles 
had this power, which their authors 
piously designed that they should have. 
The Lives of the Three Mrs. Judsons had, 
I believe, a remarkable influence in en- 
couraging Mt. Holyoke gizls to marry 
young Amherst foreign missionary candi- 
dates and be number one in their matri- 
monial careers. Eyes and No Eyes, by 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, did more 
for nature study in its day than even the 
influential and suggestive books of Long 
and Setonin ourowntime. Several great 
scientists gave credit to this little story 
as the source of their encouragement 
toward and interest in careful observa- 
tion of nature. The Rollo Books, still 
happily being printed and read, are the 
most famous example in the early nine- 
teenth century, of the painstaking en- 
deavor of a noble soul to inspire the 
youth of his time painlessly toward right 
conduct. You remember how pleasantly 
he says in one of his introductions that 
it is his desire to aid ‘‘in cultivating the 
amiable and gentle qualities of the heart.” 
And then he adds what even novelists 
writing for adults would do well to 
remember: “For it is generally better, 
in dealing with children, to allure them 
to what is right by agreeable pictures of 
it, than to attempt to drive them to it by 
repulsive delineations of what is wrong.”’ 

Most of the great juveniles meet that 


test. Has not Robinson Crusoe been the 
father of all such as handle the boat and 
build the camp fire? Did not Miss Alcott 
start home charades and parlor plays all 
over the land? Have not the old legends 
of King Arthur originated all the playing 
at cavalier that is so characteristic of 
certain years of boyhood? And so Hia- 
watha and Cooper directed thousards of 
boys in their Indian play, as Mr. Ernest 
Thompson.Seton fourd that he was so 
unexpectedly called on to do when he had 
written his Two Little Savages. Beard’s 
American Boy’s Handy Book and, more 
recently, two others, The Boy Craftsman 
and Trapper Jim, have proved to be veri- 
table guide-books to profitable Saturdays 
and summers to thousands of lads. 

The organization of Ten Times One 
Clubs and later the King’s Daughters and, 
not so indirectly, the Christian Endeavor 
Society on its practical side, sprang from 
Dr. Hale’s Ten Times One Is Ten. School 
ideals have been largely shaped by Tom 
Brown’s School Days and, especially in 
New England, by Mrs. Dodge’s Donald 
and Dorothy, while Kellogg and Alger 
were undoubted wholesome forces in 
idealizing the playground and the begin- 
nings of business life. Colonel Knox and 
Hezekiah Butterworth gave many a boy 
and girl the first determination to travel 
when grown up. 

The most recent illustration of the in- 
citing power of a story is Peter Pan. I 
am told that children all over the land 
are dramatizing it and are sending their 
versions to Miss Adams, while I know 
one family that has adjourned its co- 
operative composition of a new and per- 
sonal Robinson Crusoe to chronicle what 
happened before Wendy came to the 
Never Never Land. 

Reality is essential to the book whose 
incitement shall be effective. The Dog of 
Flanders is a more brilliant work than 
Black Beauty, but the latter overtops all 
other fiction among children between cer- 
tain ages, because of its simple realism. 

Parents often have false ideas about 
this matter. Many of them think John- 
nie is safe because he is reading; their 
universal antidote for ennui or annoy- 
ance is, ‘‘O, go and get your book,”’ and 
they point with pride to the silent lad 
buried ina page. But Johnnie may be stu- 
pefying himself with vicarious activities, 
he may be becoming self-righteous over 
virtues which he thinks he possesses be- 
cause he has read about them, or he may 
be absorbing false views of life and hero- 
ism and gaining, in all his fever for ad. 
ventare, not a fact or truth that is worth 
while, 

There is a good deal of needless worry 
about the nickel novel. It is better liter- 
ature than half the stuff we adults buy 
at $108. Often it rests or relieves the 
lad who is reacting from an hour of foot- 
ball and waiting for supper. But does 
it not incite to crime and lawlessness? 
Sometimes it does. But not all nickel 
novels are alike. Some deal with athletic 
sport and some with American history. 
These incite rather to more manly be- 
havior. So far as the nickel novel gives 
unreal conceptions of life, suggests that 
anywhere except at home life is interest- 
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ing and portrays criminal deeds and as- 
sociations, it is a bad thing, butif it has 
any power to make a boy want to be in 
the world as a forceful factor, it is to that 
extent superior to the majority of the lit- 
erature that is assigned in the schools as a 
requirement for entering college. 

Do not misunderstand me. The alter- 
native to the academic classic and the 
anemic Sunday school book is not neces- 
sarily the nickel novel. The point of all 
Iam saying is to urge parents in selecting 
reading for children to choose books that 
shall tend to drive them out into the fresh 
air and the woods, to help them make 
things with their hands, to play the old 
games, to cherish the manly and active 
virtues. 

In short, the great book for a child 
sometimes is the one that displaces itself 
by giving the child a better employment 
than even reading it. 


A Christian Covenant 
BY PRES. W. DE W. HYDE 


No individual could hope to voice un- 
aided the purpose of the Church. The 
platform published two weeks ago was 
offered to the ministers present at a state 
conference, for an hour’s discussion and 
@ year’s consideration. Its publication 
has brought many criticisms, every one 
of which is valuable and just. In grate- 
ful appreciation of their help I have em- 
bodied in a new statement every sugges- 
tion my critics made. To do this, how- 
ever, I have been obliged to change the 
platform into a covenant. 

The first article declares our faith in 
the manifold revelations of God. The 
second appreciates the instrumentalities 
which preserve the life of the Spirit. 
The third unites the principle of sacrifice 
and the law of Christian liberty. The 
fourth sets forth the Christian attitude 
toward the sin and sorrow in our hearts 
and in the world. The last six express 
our obligations to the great social institu- 
tions. The single sentences which deal 
with these vast themes cannot altogether 
escape the charge of vagueness; yet they 
can point out the direction in which duty 
lies, and indicate essential steps toward 
its fulfillment. . 


THE CHRISTIAN COVENANT 


We believe in one God, who is seen in the 
otder of nature, touched in the laws of society, 
heard in the vdice of conscience and felt in the 
aspirations of the soul; in Jesus Christ, who 
shows us what God is and man is able to be- 
come; and in the Spirit of love, who makes 
the hearts of all in whom he dwells a heaven. 

We cherish the Bible as the sacred record of 
God’s chief revelation; prayer as the privilege 
of communion with him; the Sabbath as a 
day of rest, worship and service; baptism as 
the symbol of spiritual birth; the Lord’s Supper 
as a commemoration of Christ’s death; the 
Church as the fellowship of God’s children; 
and missions as the means of extending the 
kingdom of heaven. 

We accept the cross of sacrifice as the price 
Christ paid, and we must pay, for living the 
life of love and service in a world of selfish- 
ness and sin; yet we leave to each Christian’s 
conscience the decision of what form his best 
service and wisest sacrifice shall take. 

We repent and forsake all things that degrade 
self or injure others; forgive all who repent; 
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show kindness to the unkind; appeal to the 
latent good in evil men; redress the maltreated ; 
relieve the poor; and bear to those about to die, 
ot who mourn the loss of dear ones, the mes 
sage of God’s eternal goodness, and the assur- 
ance that they who put their trust in him are 
never lost out of his care and keeping. 

We foster all schools and studies which hon- 
estly interpret the laws of nature and the works 
of man. 

We endeavor to secure God’s justice for the 
overworked and underpaid; to restrain the en- 
croachments of monopoly ; and to lift to a decent 
level the plane of competition. 

We support the family as God’s institution 
for uniting man and woman in love, for rear- 
ing children in virtue, and for ministering to 
the aged in tenderness; we counsel due con- 


sideration before marriage, and forbearance 
until seventy times seven in the delicate ad- 
justments of family life; yet when adultery, 
desertion or gross and wanton brutality break 
the bonds of domestic affection beyond the 
power of charity to restore, we sanction legal 
relief for the innocent party. 

We strive to secure for the town conditions 
of healthfulness and beauty, intelligence and 
morality, wholesome recreation and compan- 
ionship. 

We consecrate ourselves to the disinterested 
service of the State; and refrain from the use 
of political power for personal ends. 

We endeavor to maintain peace between the 
nations of the earth, and to substitute arbitra- 
tion for war in the settlement of international 
differences. 





Gipsy Smith in Boston; Thence to Portland 


Tremont Temple during the last ten days 
of his campaign in Boston did not begin to 
hold the people desirous of hearing him. Over- 
flow meetings, noon and night, were held 
in Lorimer Hall and Park Street Church, 
and Dr. N. D. Hillis from Brooklyn and Dr. 
William J. Dawson from Taunton came on 
and co-operated splendidly in bringing the 
series of meetings toa climax. Up to Sunday 
night 1,500 adults and 900 children—for two 
special services for children have been held— 
have signed cards testifying to a decision to 
accept Jesus as Lord and Master, and have 
asked for such aid as the pastors and churches 
to which the cards are speedily sent may give. 
Beyond these there is an unnumbered throng 
of backsliders quickened, and many converts 
doubtless made who were unwilling to un- 
dergo the formal public profession of faith or 
the visit to the inquiry-room, but who will be 
found later quietly asking for admission to the 
churches. 

The zeal and loyalty of the personal workers 
have been beyond praise, although not always 
wise; and greatest care needs to be taken that 
the after-meeting harvesting equals in sincer 
ity and refinement of method and simplicity 
of theology the process of seed-sowing by the 
evangelist. Responsibility for this rests upon 
local committees. Admirable support to the 
work by pastors of every type of faith and 
theology has been given. The Boston Y. M. 
C. A., under whose auspices the great Sunday 
afternoon meetings for men have been held 
and carried on and will be after Mr. Smith 
goes, Rev. Dr. Dawson speaking next Sunday, 


has labored to hold up the hands of the evan-- 


gelist in every way. 

Mr. Smith goes this week from Boston to 
Portland, Me., where, in the opinion of a Bos- 
ton pastor who has been aiding the local 
clergy with advice born of long evangelistic 
experience, there has been better preparation 
for Mr. Smith’s coming than he has ever 
known. For a month preparatory meetings 
have been held, the clergy of all but three of 
the Protestant sects have enlisted, the City 
Hall and an adjacent church have been en- 
gaged. The pastors and laity are in a tender, 
expectant mood. Mr. Smith will speak but 
once a day and thus have less of a strain. 


AT HIS LEISURE 


| am afraid that he has not had much leisure 
since he arrived in this country, and he goes 
direct from Boston to Portland without any 
intermission such as is always allowed for his 
recuperation when he is touring in Great Brit- 
ain or under the auspices of the Free Church 
Council committee. A man cannot speak 
twice a day as he has been doing in Boston, 
receive letters of confession of sin and of sup- 
plication for advice and comfort, deal with 
interviewers of the press who ask all sorts of 
impertinent and foolish questions (one came 
the other day to know what he had to say 


about Mrs. Parsons’s temporary marriage 
scheme, and Mr. Smith treated the ‘‘ woman ” 
reporter more gently than she deserved) as 
well as legitimate and sensible ones, answer 
telephone calls of those who wish to use him 
for personal ends as well as get help for real 
needs and be in first-class physical or spiritual 
condition. Hence it is to be hoped that those 
responsible for Mr. Smith’s tour will be mind- 
ful of his “leisure,” for he not only needs it 
physically, but he craves it mentally and 
spiritually. 

He wishes to get out and commune with the 
nature he loves with the intensity of a poet, 
images and metaphors from which come to 
his tongue far oftener than they are permitted 
to pass beyond his lips because he rigorously 
suppresses them, preferring to use his knowl- 
edge of humanity to succor humanity and 
feeling sure that in evangelistic work a man 
must be supremely human, concrete and direct 
in method and not too symbolical or flowery 
in language, especially if this deals with as- 
pects of nature, which the average man may 
not understand. 

He a'so wishes to get at that trunkful of 
books, solid and soul- feeding, which he always 
brings along with him. They are his treasure- 
houses from which to get the nourishment of 
mind and soul that alone can keep him healthy, 
ever growing himself, and life-giving because 
life-receiving. Of such books heal ways plans 
to have F. W. Robertson, Joseph Parker, 
Alexander MacLaren and W. L. Watkinson 
withhim. Books of alighterand more ephem- 
eral sort, such as fiction or travel, he buys as he 
goes from place to place. His tested teachers 
of the gospel truth and men who have dealt 
with the expository and practical sides of 
Christianity he takes with him wherever he 
goes. 

If perchance you happen to catch him ona 
free morning hour, as I did at The Otis last 
week, and sit down to talk with him about 
himself somewhat, this form of self-revelation 
like his disclosure of himself on the platform 
is all without egotism, and only granted for 
what he believes to be social ends. If he 
chances to tell you of any great victory won, 
asin South Africa, where he and his mission 
brought hostile Dutch and British Christians 
together as nothing before had or elsewise 
could have done, it is with emphasis on the 
blessed outcome, and not on his share in the 
work. If he gets to telling you of gipsy ways 
and ideals and of the best picture of it in the 
English language as he believes—found in 
Theodore Watts Dunton’s story, Aylwin, the 
talk strikes more the note of eulogy of gipsy 
chastity and their lofty ideals in wedded love 
than on any glory he personally may reflect on 
a people too often misunderstood and under- 
rated. 

If youask him about his homiletical methods, 
as to who have been his models, how he formed 
his style, etc., he is found to be an authentic, 
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original, self-taught master of English speech 
for evangelistic ends, a genius in the power to 
strike the “‘ wooing note’? which Jowett of 
Birmingham prayed for a few years ago as a 
blessing to be sought for of God by most of 
the English clergy; but it is apparent im- 
mediately that while he thinks out carefully 
what order of thought he wishes to repeat in 
his hearers’ minds and what strings of their 
hearts he wishes to play upon, he “‘ waits for 
the wings,’’ to use his own expression, to give 
him power to fly from peak to peak of his 
sermonic outline; and if the Spirit moves toa 
descent into the valley of anecdote and homely 
illustrations or up to the heaven of mystical 
vision and a long flight therein he lets the 
Spirit lead. 

Mr. Smith came to Boston with some trepi- 
dation, having heard wondrous tales of our 
‘‘state of mind” toward evangelism and 
toward men from abroad claiming to teach 
aught that we need to know. He probably 
was urged by others and he may have been 
for a time tempted himself to adapt his meth- 
ods and his message to the alleged demands of 
“*the Athens of America.”’ Wisdom, how- 
ever, brooded over him and led him to decide 
to preach as he always had preached and work 
as he always had worked, with the happy re- 
sult elsewhere chronicled. May his example 
be influential with other preachers who pur- 
pose coming to Boston again, most of whom 
adopt one or the other of two courses, each sure 
to cause sorrow and humiliation. These are 
those who preach at Boston, and those who 
cater to its supposed demands. Boston does 
not like to be lectured, and she respects the 
authentic note and an original, individual way 
of doing things, and when she is approached 
rightly she responds. 

Mr. Smith attributes the success of his work 
in Boston to two facts: the very serious con- 
cern felt by many pastors and laymen that he 
should come, and their prayer and planning 
for his advent, and, second, to the admirable 
arrangements for the smooth working of the 
mission, so that he has had no need to worry 
about any of its administrative sides. To 
Boston’s clergy who have aided him at the 
meetings, whether as speakers or as workers 
with converts, he is deeply grateful for a 
cordial co-operation which has given the lie 
to all the doleful predictions of men whom he 
met in New York and Brooklyn. 

In his last Sunday talk to men he said: ‘‘I 
have never spoken to a more appreciative or re- 
sponsivye audience than I have met here in Bos- 
ton. I have spoken on four great continents, 
in South Africa, in Australia, in Great Britain 
and in America as far west as Denver. This 
is my sixth trip to America, but nowhere have 
I found people possessed of such deep-religious 
conviction as in Bosten. This grand gather- 
ing of men, with an overflow meeting in the 
hall below that tests its capacity, are tributes 
to Boston character that speak for themselves.”’ 

G. P. M. 





Autocracy, Not Democracy 


The following postscript is appended to a 
letter missive recently sent out by a Congre- 
gational church. The postscript is signed by 
the clerk of the church. 


Your church is earnestly asked to pass a 
vote and send to our clerk at once authorizing 
the council to consider your church as a part 
of the council and acquiescing in its doings 
although it should fail to be personally repre- 
sented. 


The impropriety of such a request is evident 
on the face of it. A church cannot become a 
member of an eccelsiastical Congregational 
council by passing a vote in advance to acqui- 
esce in the doings of the council and forward- 
ing the vote instead of sending a delegate to 
share in the deliberations and voting intelli- 
gently on the result. A council entering the 
names on its roll of such absent churches 
would have no force in ecclesiastical or civil 
law. 
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The Season’s Books for Children 


The books of the year for children ap- 
pear in a bewildering variety and in num- 
bers which must daunt the most experi- 
enced taster of literature, even though 
aided by a willing and discriminating 
staff of helpers. The boy who said that 
he liked his father’s library better than 
his own, because it had more variety in it, 
could hardly make a comparison of the 
grownup and the children’s books of 
the present season. For if we exclude 
the professional and technical books, 
which to a certain extent are paralleled 
in the beautiful modern school books, 
the other fields—religion, biog- 


raphy, art, humor, fiction, =———-= 


travel, sport—are all provided 
for. One need no longer be 
grown up and responsible to 
feel how large a world it is and 
how full of varying interests. 
It is a pleasure, too, to be 
able to say that the average of 
quality among books for chil- 
dren is higher this year than it 
has been for several years past. 
The crop of juveniles seems to 
be like the apple or chestnut 
crop: there are good years and 
off years. This is true whether 
we think of the average or, 
what is better and fairer, of the 
few exceptionally good books 
of the season. Perhaps it will 
be most helpful to those who 
are interested in catering for 
children’s reading if we group 
together here a few of the more 
notable books of the year be- 
fore we turn to larger classes 
arranged according to subject. . 


i 











For Younger Readers 


To begin with the little chil- 
dren: perhaps the most nota- 
ble book of the season in a field 
which admits them but invites 
also their older brothers and 
sisters and their parents also, 
is Two Legs, by Carl Ewald. 
The author is a Dane who at- 
tracted notice last year in 
America by the translation of 
his little book of story and study 
in regard to child culture pub- 
lished under the title, My Little Boy. 
Two Legs is the animal epos newly im- 
agined and recast in view of our modern 
conceptions of the beginnings of human 
life in the world. Among the beasts of 
the wood and field suddenly Two Legs 
and his wife appear, and the story tells of 
the changes which their coming wrought 
in the history and physical condition of 
the earth. The tale is told with a power- 
ful constructive imagination and a keen 
sense of humor. It should delight the 
children and give their elders food for 
thought, and is destined, we think, to be- 
come a classic. The translation is easy 
and agreeable; the publishers have done 
their part with the simplicity of good 
taste. 

The Odyssey is unquestionably one of 
the greatest books of the world. It is 
unfortunately out of the reach of chil- 
dren, not merely in the original, but for 
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most of them in its English translation 
also. Mr. Church has done an exception- 
ally good service, therefore, in this inter- 
pretation of it in a simple style which 
children will appreciate and enjoy. We 
can recommend it to lay foundations in 
the minds of boys and girls for subsequent 
study and a sympathetic understanding 
of Greek life and literature. The pic- 
tures in color are many of them rather 
remote from our modern notions of art, 
but they are true to the Greek spirit. 
Another admirable book in the same 
line is E. J. Carpenter’s Long Ago in 


mother no less. Their adventures are 
quite possible, if unusual, and the humor 
which runs through the whole book will 
hold the attention of the older reader as 
well. We like Mrs. Bland quite as well 
in her stories of real life as in her flights 
of phantasy. More than most writers of 
‘‘juveniles” she both understands and 
can picture the hearts and ways of chil- 
dren. 

For the littlest children of all we may 
include here Lady Hollyhock and Her 
Friends, A Book of Nature Dolls, by 
Margaret Coulson Walker, for its in- 

genious suggestions of imagina- 
<= tive play with familiar mate- 














a ly honoured, I'm sure” 
3 . he said. 








Greece. It supplies for children some of 
the most famous of the Greek and Roman 
stories from the great writers. The au- 
thor has kept as close to his texts as sim- 
plicity and vividness of style would allow 
and his adaptations are rather a naturali- 
zxtion in English of the classic tales than 
the weakening dilution which books of 
this class too often offer. The children 
will enjoy the stories, and they will help 
to lay a good foundation for knowledge of 
ancient thought and imagination. 

In the field of story-telling from real 
life no book of the season for the younger 
readers can compare with The Railway 
Children, by E. Nesbit (Mrs. Bland). It 
is a jolly and wholesome book, which will 
be all the better for American children 
because the background of simple Eng- 
lish home and country life gives that 
aloofness which helps to make the picture. 
The three children are delightful and the 





From The Railway Children 


} rials. From the garden and 
, from the kitchen are collected 
the means of making most fas- 
cinating dolls, and all are illus- 
trated in clever drawings, many 
of them reproduced in color, by 
Mary Isabel Hunt. The sort of 
play which the books will lead 
to means many happy and un- 
consciously educational hours 
for the little folks. 

Lovers of cats and lovers of 
children will like The Flight of 
Puss Pandora, by Caroline Ful- 
ler. Puss began by being an 
apartment-house cat, but she 
wanders out into the great 
world, finds many homes and 
friends and has some exciting 
adventures before the happy 
ending of her story. Children 
will delight in its variety, hu- 
mor, the vivacious conversa- 
tions of the boys and girls who 
befriended Pandora, and in her 
various animal friends. It is 
a capital gift for a child who 
loves animals. 

A pleasant story for little 
girls is Nancy Rutledge, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Katha- 
rine Pyle. Nancy is a refresh- 
ingly natural, everyday sort of 
a child, and the incidents of her 
life at home and school, her 
plays, her friendships, seem 
thet like chapters out of real life. 
The illustrations are as sincere 
and pleasing as the story, the 
type is uncommonly clear and 

the book deserves honorable mention 
among the best juveniles of the year in 
its class. 


(Two Legs, by Carl Ewald. pp. 148. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00. 
The Odyssey for Boys and Girls, by Rev. Alfred JJ. 
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Chureh. pp. 308. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Long Ago in Greece, by E. J. Carpenter, Litt. D. pp. 
306. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Railway Children, by E. Nesbit. pp. 309. Mac- 
millan Co, 


Lady Hollyhock and Her Friends, by Margaret Coul- 
son Walker. pp. 154. Baker & Taylor Co. 

The Flight of Puss Pandora, by Caroline Fuller. pp. 
246. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Nancy Rutledge, by Katharine Pyle. pp. 206. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.) 


Stories for Boys 


We may mention first The Adventures 
of Billy Topsail, by Norman Duncan. 
Boy life on the wild shores of Newfound- 
land is necessarily full of adventure, and 
when it gets so capable a chronicler as 
Mr. Duncan the result is sure to be inter- 
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esting. Billy is a manly and ambitious 
littlezfellow who gets into all the hard 
experiences of fishing and hunting on the 
ice and the rocks of the coast. The ex- 
periences are not only exciting, but they 
are rea) and will introduce the children to 
a region where courage is almost the 
prime necessity of life. 

Less adventurous, but requiring the 
same qualities of courage, decision and 
faithfulness is the life in the express serv- 
ice on our railroads. Frank E. Kellogg 
has made an interesting story in The 
Young Express Agent. The experiences 
of the boy hero in his rise through various 
grades of the service are exciting at times, 
the tone is manly and wholesome, the 
characters are strong and real. 

Another story founded on an unusual 
walk in life is The Light Keepers, by 
James Otis. It is both entertaining and 
informing. The scene is in and about a 
lighthouse on an isolated reef of the New 
England coast. The author has succeeded 
admirably in combining abundant action 
and adventure such as boys like, with 
information about the routine and the 
occasional strange experiences of light- 
house life. There are photographs of a 
number of important lighthouses. 

The plan of Richard Stead’s Adventures 
on the Great Rivers is a good one and 
well carried out. From the classics of 
travel, accounts are taken and adapted, 
describing experiences of exploration or 
adventure on the great streams of the 
world. The work is cosmopolitan, be- 
ginning with the adventures of Abbe Huc 
in China and Tartary, and coming down 
to experiences of miners in Alaska, 

The Pacific slope begins to get its share 
of attention. In The Tenting of the Tilli- 
cums, Herbert Bashford describes camp 
life on Puget Sound, with glimpses of 
frontier experience and the lumber camps, 
and with plenty of interesting adventures 
and practical suggestions. Except for 
some careless English, the book is in 
every respect to be commended. 

Mr. Allan French turns back from Ice- 
land to New England in Pelham and His 





From The Adventures of Billy Topsail 


FriendTim. It 
deals with social 
and business life in 
a mill village and 
the relations be- 
tween the children 
of employers and 
employed which 
have become per- 
turbed through the 
ill feeling aroused 
by a selfish strike. 
Only one side of the 
question of trades 
unions is brought 
out and the condi- 
tions are unusual, 
but the atmosphere 
is that of manly en- 
deavor and mutual 


ness and there is 
plenty of action. It 
is a story which the 
boys will like and it 
will help them to 
sound views of life 
and work. 

With Mask and 
Mitt, by Albertus T. 
Dudley, is one of 
the Phillips Exeter 
stories and the best of them all thus far, 
both in proportion and interest. Among 
recent authors of books for boys Mr. Dud- 
ley deserves mention as one who endeavors 
always not only to portray accurately the 
activities and especially the athletic sports 
of school life, but also the impulses and 
the mental attitude of boys. Nowadays 
the moral problems of school are, many of 
them, worked out on the school field. 
This book shows how this is done and 
does it without 


respect and helpful- | 
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All along the course of the Hudson 
River are schools worth knowing about. 
In The Crimson Sweater, Ralph Henry 
Barbour gives a picture of the inner life 
of one of them. The interest is varied, 
including a large element of athletics. 
The social life of the school is well drawn 
and the characters of the boys success. 
fully differentiated. Among the charac- 
ters is one lively and brave. hearted girl, 
the daughter of the school principal, who 
plays an important part in the story. 
Its atmosphere is manly and helpful. 


(The Adventures of Billy Topsail, by Norman Duncan. 
pp. 331. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

The Young Express Agent, by Frank E Kellogg. pp. 
328. Dana Estes & Co. 

The Light Keepers, by James Otis. pp. 347. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Adventures on the Great Rivers, by Richard Stead, 
B.A. pp. 340. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Tenting of the Tillicums, by Herbert Bashford. 
pp. 200. T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

Pelham and His Friend Tim, by Allan French. pp. 
391. Little. Brown & Co. $1.50. 

With Mask and Mitt, by Albertus T. Dudley. pp. 300. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co, $1.25. 

Harding of St. Timothy’s, by Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
pp. 235. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Crimson Sweater, by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
pp. 367. Century Co. $1.50.) 


Stories for Girls 


It is to be suspected that many of the 
girls read their brothers’ books by pref- 
erence. If so it is not because they lack 
writers of their own. And the greater 
amount of time which the girls seem to 
be able to get for reading quite makes up 
for the defection. Some of the books for 
girls are so good that it is a pity that they 
could not be read by their brothers also 
by way not merely of reciprocity, but be- 
cause they would teach them to look a 
little at the world from the girl’s point of 
view. 

Such a book is Merrylips, by Beulah 





preaching. Al- 
though containing 
vivid descriptions 
of baseball, the 
story is notably 
free from slang 
and even from the 
meaningless jar- 
gon of the gameas 
it is played in the 
newspapers. 
Harding of St. 
Timothy’s, by 
Arthur Stanwood 
Pier is the second 
in a series describ- 
ing student life at 
an American pre. 
paratory school, 
and is of unusu. 
ally fine literary 
quality. The ath- 
letic interest is 
prominent, but 
does not fill the 
whole horizon; 
the atmosphere is 
that of the manly 
Christian life ; the 
author has had 
courage to speak 
his mind on the 
urgent question of 
secret fraternities 
at preparatory 
schools. Boys will 
be better for 
having met these 
characters. 
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Marie Dix. It is a historical romance 
for girls with exciting adventure enough 
to keep the boys’ interest alert. The 
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From The Flight 
of Puss Pandora 


time is that of the English Puritan Revo- 
lution, to the history of which the story 
is a pleasant and intelligently impartial 
introduction. No man famous in the his- 
tory of the time appears, so that the story 
stands on its own merits. Miss Dix 
shows once more that power of under- 
standing and sympathizing with both 
parties which has given charm and value 
to her previous stories of this period. 
Merrylips is a little girl who earnestly 
wished that she had been a 
boy. The fortune of war 
throws her into the enemy’s 
country, from which she es- 
capes in the garb of a boy, 
experiencing many hard- 
ships and dangers before she 
reaches peace. Theblack 
side of war is well suggested, 
and also the nobler qualities 
for the exhibition of which 
it gives opportunity. 

Another enjoyable story- 
book for girls is Christina 
Gowans Whyte’s The Story- 
Book Girls. The good times 
of a happy English family 
while the girls are growing 
up are told most entertain- 
ingly. Their joys and sor- 
rows, their ‘‘make-believes,”’ 
theirambitions, their friends 
and love affairs will interest 
girls on this side of the At- 
lantic quite as much as their 
English cousins. Elma, Ma- 
bel and Helen — otherwise 
Adelaide Maud of the Story- 
Book Girls—are well worth 
knowing. The book will 
make the reader think of 
Little Women, and is quite 
as wholesome and helpful a 
story. 

Polly’s Predicament is for 
the older girls, to whom 
already love forms a lead- 
ing interest in fiction. Polly 
is between girlhood and 
womanhood, and the story 
represents her education in 
the school of travel and ex- 
perience. A difficult ques- | 
tion of divided duty appears 
to trouble her mind and con. 
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science, but a solution is ultimately found 
which brings her peace of mind and hap- 
piness. The story is brightly written. 

Girls will enjoy Roberta and Her Broth- 
ers, by Alice Ward Bailey. Itis a whole- 
some and entertaining story of American 
village and country life. Roberta is an 
unusual character, and her independence 
and pluck hold the reader’s interest in 
the ups and downs of her experience. 
From the village where the story begins, 
the action changes to the Adirondacks, 
where the heroine camps with friends 
and has unusual adventures. 

The scene of Daddy’s Daughters, by 
Marion Ames Taggart, is New England. 
“Daddy” is an unworldly, unpractical 
yet lovable remnant of a highly cultured 
stock, who has the ancestral home and 
four daughters, but little money. The 
family is held together by the devotion of 
the farmer and his wife, who carry on the 
business of house andfarm. New neigh- 
bors come to enliven the world with their 
fun and pranks and to make friends. 
The story is written in high spirits and 
the adventures and experiences of the 
children are amusing. The ideals of life 
and character are also high and the boys 
of the story are just the manly, humorous 
kind whom other boys will like. 

(Merrylips, by Beulah Marie Dix. pp. 307. Macmil- 
lan So, $1.50. 

The Story-Book Girls, by Christina Gowans Whyte. 
pp. 339. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Polly’s Predicament, by Nina Rhoades. pp. 341. 
W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

Roberta and Her Brothers, by Alice Ward Bailey. 
pp. 310. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Daddy’s Daughters, by Marion Ames Taggart. pp. 
322. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 
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An Outdoor Book 


To interest children in the world out- 
doors and do it in a way which will insure 
their learning to observe for themselves 





From Queen 
Silwer-Bell 


Copyright, 1906, 
Century Co, 


is a difficult and important work, much 
more important in our judgment than to 
supply them with romances of animal 
life. For this work Mr. Ernest Inger- 
soll is well equipped both by knowledge 
and the art of telling what he knows ina 
direct and interesting way. In The Wit 
of the Wild he gives chapters of careful 
observation which show what is called 
the journalistic gift—the power of seeing 
the right point of view for popular inter- 
est. The papers differ in adaptability to 
the reading of or to the younger children: 
but all is within range of the 
older boys and girls and the 
observations recorded will 
be sure to suggest and assist 
like observation by young 
readers. The pictures, from 
original photographs, are 
unique and interesting. 


(The Wit of the Wild, by Ernest In- 
gersoll. pp. 288. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.20 net.) 


Biography for Boys 


The interest of Lincoln’s 
life seems inexhaustible. In 
her handling of it, which, 
with perhaps too little con- 
fidence in the interest of 
American girls, she calls 
The Boy’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, Miss Nicolay has 
had access to her father’s col- 
lections as well as to all the 
printed books, and has re- 
cast the material so as to 
make an admirable brief 
biography, better adapted, 
however, for the older boys 
and girls than for the little 
children. There are many in- 
teresting pictures by J. A. Z. 
Hambidge and others. Noth- 
ing better could be put into 
the hands of ambitious boys 
as an incentive to a manly 
patriotism. 


(The Boy’s Lifeof Abraham Lincoln, 
by Helen Nicolay. pp. 307. Century 
Co. $1.50.) 


FOR BOYS 


Further Fortunes of Pinkey 
Perkins, by Captain Haroid 
Hammond, U.S A. pp. 391. 
Century Co. $1.50. 
Q 1iteas entertaining as its pred- 
ecessor, these further adven- 
tures of Pinkey and his friends 
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make a breezy and humorous record of the 
experiences of American boys in one of the 
smaller towns of the Middle West. Its 
truth to life also makes it a document of 
value to grown-up readers for the study of 
the origins and currents of American life. 

Jack Shelby, by George Cary Eggleston. 

pp. 338. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
An exciting story of life in Indiana sixty 
years ago and the adventures of four boys 
who traveled through the wilderness and 
made a home for their mother and sisters. 
The dangers, privations, hard work and 
varied experiences of pioneer life make a 
tale valuable histerically while the ability 
and daring of these boys of long ago cannot 
fail to interest boys of today. 

Jack jpev gon’ s Quest, by John Finnemore. 

pp. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Jack Hay ‘don goes from school in England 
to Burmah in quest of a presumably kid- 
napped father. Fur any one who desires 
lively adventure and hairbreadth escapes 
where imaginings, if wildly improbablo, 
are told in lively fashion, this is the book, 
whether he is old or young. The story is 
not only exciting but well told and the il 
lustrations are far above the average. 

Two Cadets with Washington, by W. © 

Stoddard. pp. 341. Lothrop, Lee & Shepaid 

Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Stoddard’s pleasant story deals with 
the siege of Boston, introducing the charac- 
ters of his previous stories. In one respect, 
however, the history is askew. James 
Munroe, the fature President, is intro- 
duced as a boy of eighteen serving as a 
cadet in the Continental Army. As a matter 
of fact, Munroe neither studied at a New Jer- 
sey school nor ran away from it, and when he 
joined the army, at a later time than this, it 
was as lieutenant in a regiment stationed near 
Philadelphia. 

Jimmie Suter, by Martha James. pp. 245 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25 
An ingenious lad was Jimmie Suter, and 
whether an ice boat, a canoe, a rocking-horse, 
a buckboard or just an ordinary good time 
was desired, he could be counted upon to help 
itforward. A wholesome, suggestive story for 
boys. 

Black Partridge, by Col. H. R. Gordon. pp. 

302. E P. Dutton & Co. $1 50. 
A genuine old-fashioned Indian story con- 
cerned with the fall of Fort Dearborn at the 
mouth of the Chicago River. The two brave 
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From Harding of St. Timothy’s 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE GAME 


of the Till cums 


boy heroes rival the Indians in woodcraft and 
daring, have hairbreadth escapes not a few 
and make themselves generaliy useful and 
beloved in the course of the tale. 
In Clive’s Command, by — Strang. pp. 
449. Kobbs-Merrili Vo. $1,50 
The author is frankly a disciple of Henty and 
has made a capital book by his master’s 
method. The styleis good and the story gives 
an interesting impression of the situation in 
India at the moment when the fate of English 
occupancy hung in the balance. 
The Camp on Letter K., by Clarence B. Bur- 
yn pp. 383 Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


A story of northern Maine. Living not mapy 


miles from the Canadian border line, the boy 
heroes have many exciting adventures with 
smugglers and with the wild creatures of tte 
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forest. The story skirts pretty close to 
the borders of melodrama, but may on the 
whole be commended for its interesting 
pictures of ;Maine life and its lively ad- 
ventures. 
The Rival Campers Afloat, by Ruel Perley 
Smith. pp. 351. L. UC. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A tale of sailing adventures on the coast of 
Maine, with manly and ingenious heroes. 
An element of the detective story is mixed 
in with the rest, but the balance of good 
sense and normal experience is well kept. 
The continuation of a successful boys’ 
story of the previous season. 
When I Was a Boy in Japan by Sakae 
Shioya. pp. 155. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. 76 cents. 
The sports, the education and the family 
life of a bright Japanese boy described sim- 
ply but graphically. Theauthor has studied 
in this country and knows how to interest 
American young people. 
Donald Barton and the Doings of the Ajax 
Club, by Amos R. Wells. pp. 307. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A record of the lively doings of a club of 
bright boys and their opponents—boys of 
another and disreputable set. Adventures 
crowd thick and fast, and without preach- 
ing the author manages to give valuable 
hints as to dealing with boys. 
The Young. maggeen, by Everett T. Tomlin 
son. pp. 35 W. A. Wilde Co. $1 50. 
A story of scssiaidlets New York in the 
French and Indian War during the year in 
which Wolfe was besieging Quebec. It re- 
introduces characters familiar to readers of 
this series. 
Joey at the Fair, by James Otis. pp. 187. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 
The country boy in this story is well drawn 
and his experiences in preparing his prize calf 
for the fair are told in a way to interest chil- 
dren; but his cousin, the city boy, in his malig- 
nant wickedness will seem unnatural, we fear, 
to country boys and city boys alike. 
Dave Porter in the South Seas, by Edward 
Stratemever. pp. 286. Lorthrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25 
Mr. Stratemeyer’s stories must be described 
asserials. This story of a voyage to the South 
Seas is a leaf out of the experience of his 
schoolboy hero, which requires knowledge of 
earlier stories and stops at an interesting 
point with a reference to a new tale to be 
published another season. 
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A Little Son of Sunshine, by Ellen Douglas 
Deland. pp. 284. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Miss Deland understands boys and girls and 
never fails to interest them, for she has the 
gift of story-telling. We could wish in this 
instance that she had not undertaken so elab- 
orate a plot; for the reader is conscious at 
times of the machinery, but after all it is her 
little lame hero’s happy personality which is 
the heart of the book. Christopher is a help- 
ful companion for any boy or girl. 

Nelson the Adventurer, by Nora Archibald 


smith. pp. 121. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. 


The adventures of three lively American boys 
in Ireland, where their tutor takes them to 
study antiquities. They come of a naval 
family and are named after famous British 
naval heroes, Nelson being the oldest. Their 
capacity for getting into scrapes is well devel- 
oped; while the novelty of the scenes and the 
variety of the experiences make an amusing 
narrative. 
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isa fascinating creature and with the pictur- 
esque charm of the region makes this likely to 
be one of the most popular books in the Little 
Girl series. 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec, by Anna 

Chapin Ray. pp. 370. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The young people who were introduced to the 
public last yearin Sidney: Her Summer on the 
St. Lawrence reappear among the snows and 
sports of a Quebec winter. A New York 
brother and sister and a young Englishman 
are among the new friends, and the story 
moves swiftly through light and shadow, end- 
ing just as a wider life opens happily before 


the principal characters. 
The Youn Victnist by Mary E. eee 
pp. 140. Saalfield b. bo.) Akron. O. $1. 


A pretty story, swanslated from the Genin 
of the sorrows and troubles of a little orphan 
Italian girl whose wonderful musical talent 
gained her a luxurious home and later won- 
derful success as a professional violinist, 





Fairest Girlhood, by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. pp. 263. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
On account of her intimate 
acquaintance with all sorts 
of girls, Mrs. Sangster is 
eminently fitted to give 
them advice, and she does 
it in these beautifully 
printed pages in a series of 
motherly talks which can- 
not fail to be helpful. 
The Little Colonel: Maid 
of Honor, by Annie Kel- 
lows Jobhuston. pp. 295. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
The author takes occasion 
of the wedding of one of 
the older members of the 
familiar group to round up 
her scattered characters in 
the Little Colonel’s Ken- 
tucky home. As the hero- 
ine approaches the end of 
school days, romance and 
love-making afford oppor- 
tunity for helpful sugges- 
tion. The Little Colonel !s 
still uncommitted at the 
close and the readers are 
kept in pleasant uncer- 
tainty as to which of her 
boy friends is to be the 
finally accepted lover. 
Dorrance Doings, by o 


olyn Weils. pp. 361. 
Wilde Co. $1.50. 


A continuation of the ad- 
veatures of the Dorrance 
family. who in a previous 
book made a success in 
managing a big summer 
hotel. For the winter they 
rent a huge half-ruined j 
house in a New Jersey vil- iA 
lage, which has the repu- iv 
tation of being haunted, Ss 
and turn it intoa delightful 
home. They are boister- 
ous, wholesome, right- 
hearted children, and Miss Wells succeeds in 
making the story interesting by liveliness of 
style. 
Six Girls and Bob, by ory? fume Taggart. 
pp. 380. W.A. Wilde Co. $1 
A bright and wholesome Bsn ‘ a pleasant 
family transplanted suddenly from a city flat 
to a Pennsylvania hill farm. The country is 
new to them, and in addition to stores of health 
and pleasure the alert young folks make 
friends and are the means of righting a seri- 
ous wrong in the life of one of their neighbors. 
Elinor’s College Career, by SS cy! 2 Schwartz. 
pp. 335. Little, Brown & Co. $15 
A story of Vassar life, in which ine Fresh- 
men of varied character are brought together 
as roommates and carried through the years 
of the course. Thecharac‘ers are well drawn, 
a pleasing picture of college life and stories is 
given, and there is incident and fun enough to 
please girl readers. 

A Little Girl a Old Quebec, by Amanda M. 
Douglas. pp. 31 Doad, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Much of the etal of old Quebec is woven 
into this interesting story written in Mrs. 
Douglas’s best vein. The heroine of the 
story, who is called The Wild Rose of Quebec, 
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A little lame Irish girl sent to live with an 
aunt in a humble neighborhood brings a bless- 
ing to all with whom she comes in contact and 
changes the name “Ill Luck” which the 
neighbors bestowed upon her, to one indicat- 
ing the loving regard in which she came to be 
held. 


Ps yard s Quest, by Annette Lucile Noble. pp. 
. Am. Tractsoc. $1.00. 


The: kind of book usually selected for Sunday 
school libraries, on account of its strong re- 
ligious and moral tone. The experiences of 
a party of girls and their chaperones on a 
European trip and the remarkable manner in 
which a young man found his long-lost sister, 
form the story in which love affairs play no 
part. 

Helen Grant in College, by Amanda M. Doug- 

vos pp. 352. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
The heroine in this year’s number of this 
serial series advances to the stage of college 
life, apparently in a New 
York normal college where 
the Freshmen are a mob 











— of the Pines, by Adele E. Thompson. 
p. 313. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


This fourth volume of the Brave Heart series 
is a stirring story of the Carolinas in Revolu- 
tionary times and of much that was accom- 
plished by the bravery and quick wit of the 
young heroine. 


Two Little Friends in Norway, by Margaret 
Arid pp. 431. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Those who enjoyed the Little Pepper books 
will welcome this, the first of a new series by 
the same author. On a tour to the North 
Cape, strange happenings result in a warm 
friendship between a little American girl and 
a Norwegian, and much is told about the 
quaint country, its customs and its people. 
Little Miss Rosomond, by Nina Rhoades. pp. 
26V. Lothrop, Lee & Snepard Co. $1.00, 
In spite of some artificiality of plot this story 
of alovable, impulsive little Southern girl and 
her eventful visit to relatives in the North is 
an enjoyable one. The pathetic touches are 
not unwholesome and serve to heighten the 
joyous ending. 


Desay. by Jean K. Baird. pp. 106. 
ub. Go., Akron, O. 60 cents. 
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and a large proportion of 
them spend two years in 
becoming Sophomores. 
Helen is a natural leader 
and her ability, courtesy 
and helpful spirit make 
her warm friends. 


FOR YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 
The Piccolo, by Laura E. 


Kichards. pp.121. Dana 
Estes & Co. 


In the difficult field of non- 
sense verse Mrs. Richards 
shows unusual mastery. 
The verses are delightful 
in their inconsequential 
fan and they are admir- 
ably set off by the clever 
pictures which occupy the 
margins of the spacious 
pages. Some of them we 
are sure the children will 
enjoy and remember. 
Flossy’s Play-Days, by 
Florence Howe Hail. pp. 
238. Dana Estes & Co. 
$1 25 
Every child who likes 
stories about ‘‘when 
mother was a little girl,” 
will feel the quaint charm 
in this true tale of a little 
girl of a past generation. 
It is an open secret that 
the author is writing about 
her own childhood when 
she lived in South Boston, 
long before her father and 
mother, Dr. and Mrs. 
Howe, became famous peo- 
ple. It affords charming 
glimpses of an ideal family 
life, but the children will 
enjoy most its jolly atmos- 
phere of play. 
Kristy’s Rainy Day Pic- 
nic, by Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler. pp. 235, Houghton, Mifllin & Co. $1.25. 
Mrs. Miller has a capital art of story-telling. 
These varied tales are brief and interesting 
and are grouped together by being put into 
the mouth of a mother and her friend in amus- 
ing two pleasant little girls. ‘The illustrations 
in color, by Ethel N. Farnsworth, deserve a 
word of praise for their good composition and 
harmonious color schemes. 
A Borrowed Sister, by Eliza Orne White. pp. 
160. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
For girls under ten. Last year we made the 
acquaintance of Lois Page in An Only Child. 
This season we find her no longer lonely, but 
happy in the companionship of Jessie Mat- 
thews, who has come to stay with her for sev- 
eral months, while her parents are in Europe. 
The story of their good times with each other 
and with the minister’s children is told with 
charming simplicity and naturalness. 
Brothers and Sisters, by Abbie Ferwell Brown. 
pp. 161. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.0 
The story which gives this collection ‘ts title 
first appeared in our Children’s Department 
and some of the others were much enjoyed 
by our young readers. Good short stories for 
children of six to nine are none too plentiful. 
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series which enlarges 
the child’s world and 
gives information in an 
entertaining form. 
Jasper, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth. pp. 235. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


The way in which two 
little English girls were 
cured of selfishness and 
other faults by the pov- 
erty and trouble which 
befell the family makes 
an interesting and 
wholesome story which 
will be enjoyed by the 
numerous young ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Marigold, by Edith 


Francis Foster. pp. 
252. Dana Estes & Co. 


An engaging story of a 
very remarkable little 
girl whose influence 
worked wonders in the 
lives of those with 
whom she came in con- 
tact. 


Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew, 
by Margaret Sidney. 
pp. 427. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $2 00. 
A holiday edition hand- 
somely bound and deco- 
rated with many plates 
in color, by Hermann 
Heyer. Certain tomake 
new friends for the Pep- 
per tribe. 
Chatterbox, 1906. pp: 
411. Dana Estes & Co- 
$1.25. 
This familiar gathering 





Copyrisht, i , Daua Estes & Co 


Meg and the Others, by Harriet T. Comstock. 
pp. 149. . ¥.Crowelt & Co. 75 cents. 


A charming series of stories told by the grand- 
mother of two little maids. The Boy and two 
girls of long ago are so real and interesting 
that the little book deserves high praise. 
When I Was a Girl in Italy, by Marietta 
Auibro-i. pp. 182. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
so cents 
An unusually charming addition to the Chil- 
dren of Other Lands series. It is a revised 
edition of a book previously published and is 
a graphic and picturesque description of the 
life of a young girl in northern Italy. 
Santa Claus’ Sweet-heart, by Imogen Clark. 
pp. 180. K. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
That ‘‘a little child shall lead them ” is pret- 
tily told in this story of a child’s faith in 
Santa Claus and its wonderful consequences. 
True Bird Stories from My Note Book, by 


Olive Thorne Miller. pp. 156. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 60 cents 


We recommended this pretty book on its first 
appearance three years ago. 
The Giant Scissors, by Apnie Fellows John- 
ston. pp. 201. L. U. Page & Co. $1.25 
A holiday edition with wide margins, decorated 
pages and pretty color prints. 
Queen Silver-Bell. pp. 133; Racketty-Pack- 


etty House, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. pp. 
130. Century Co. Each 60 cents. 


These pretty books cleverly illustrated in color, 
are the beginnings of a series of fairy stories 
to be told by the queen of the fairies. In the 
first she is in pursuit of her temper, which has 
run away leaving her to be called Queen Cross 
Patch. But sheis only cross with herself for 
having lost her temper. Racketty-Packetty 
House is the more characteristic of these tales 
and relates the jolly adventures of a family of 
discarded dolls with great spirit. 

The Beautiful Story of Doris and Julie, by 


Gertrude Smith. pp. 166. Harper & Bros. 
$1.30 net. 


Everything is beautiful in this story, which is 
told in the simple, straightforward style that 
children enjoy. 

Wee Winkles and Snowball, by Gabrielle E- 

Jackson. pp.146 Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Wee Winkles is a little girl and Snowball an 
intelligent pony. The care of ponies, the 
method of harnessing and the duty of kind- 
ness to pets in general form the background 
of these pleasant chapters. 

Our Little Swedish Cousin, by Claire M. 

Coburn. pp. 109. L. C. Page & Co. 60 cents. 
A new volume in a deservedly successful 


of stories, pictures and 
poems has the usual 
variety of interest. The point of view is Brit- 
ish, but there is a wide opportunity for the 
children to pick and choose. 


From Flossy’s Play-Days 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


The Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales, 
by Louise Seymour Houghton. pp 348. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Translations from 
the South Slavo 

nian tales gathered 
by Dr. Friedrich 
Kraus, set in a 
pretty framework 
of Russian village 
life. Mrs. Hough 

ton, however, is 
mistaken in her 
preface in classi- 
fying the Grimm 
brothers with 
Hans Andersen as 
writers of literary 
tales for children. 
The famous 
Tales were gath- 
ered from the 
mouths of the peo- 
ple, like those from 
which she quotes, 
or those of Ralston 
in his famous Ras- 
sian Folk Tales. 
Most of these sto- 
ries will be quite 
new to American 
children. Mrs. 
Houghton begins 
with the simpler 
animal tales and 
whimsies and goes 
on tothe wildimag- 
inations, deeply 
colored with the 
su pernaturalism 
of the Orient, in 
which the Slavonic 
mind is so rich. 


The Orange 
Fairy Book, edi- 


pens. pp. 358. 
Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.60 net. 


Mr. Lang has 
found another tint 
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and plenty of interesting stories for his an- 
nual fairy book. The scenes are extremely 
varied, turning from the literary tales of 
France to African folklore. 

The Birch-Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton 

Johnson. pp. 346. Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
This is Mr. Johnson’s second compilation of 
fairy tales, with promise of 
more to come. The book is 
beautifully made aud well 
illustrated and has material 
of considerable variety, but 
the author’s theory of chil- 
dren’s reading isabsurd. He 
has taken out everything 
which he calls ‘‘ brutal or 
vulgar” from the stories 
and even apologizes for the 
doings of Jack the Giant 
Killer, which nevertheless trom Lady Hollyhock 
he says is a necessary part 
of the education of every English-speaking 
boy. One of the great uses of fairy tales is to 
acquaint children in an unreal world with the 
fact that the real world has in it things cruel 
and horrible. Where does Mr. Johnson ex- 
pect his little children to learn of the brutali- 
ties of the world, we wonder. He has done 
his best to cut them off from the safe school 
of the fairy tale. Their next opportunity prob- 
ably will be the yellow newspaper. 

Twilight way a ye by Maud Ballington 

Bootu. pp. 273. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mrs. Booth’s onl were evidently written 
for her own children. They are of the liter- 
ary type and connect a very moralizing fairy- 
land with the personal experience of a little 
American boy. 

vary Stories, retold from St. Nicholas. pp. 

193. Century Co. 

A selection, in prose and verse, from St. 
Nicholas during the past thirty-five years. 
The list of authors includes Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Mary E. Wilkins and H. C. Bunner. 

Indian Fairy Tales, by Mary Hazelton Wade. 

pp. 240. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.00 
Folk and fairy tales of the ‘American Indians 
from Algonquin and Western type groups. 
The children will enjoy the stories and will 
obtain from them something of the back- 
ground of tradition which their predecessors, 
the Indian children, enjoyed. 














Copyright, 1vv6, Chas. Scribner’s Sons From The Russian Grandmother's Wonder Tales 
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DOROTHY’S DREAM AFTER READING IVANHOE. 


Supsupie 
A KOREAN TIGER STORY 
BY LILLIAS H. UNDERWOOD OF SEOUL 


A long, long time ago there were two 
poor children whose parents both died on 
the selfsame day, leaving them alone in 
a hut on the mountains ten miles from 
any of their own family, and more than 
three from the nearest neighbor. The 
girl, whose name was Supsupie, was about 
eleven, but the boy, who was called Pil- 
chuni, only four, and couldn’t walk far. 
However, there was nothing for poor 
Supsupie to do but try to reach her 
uncle’s house, with her little brother, for 
they certainly couldn’t live alone with 
not even a bowlful of rice or kimchi on 
the place. 

They started out before it was light, 
because they had to rest often on Pil- 
chuni’s account. The way led through 
gloomy forests and lonely mountain 
passes, where all sorts of foes might 
lurk unseen behind great rocks, and the 
children’s poor little hearts often shook 
with terror. When they came to the wide 
stream, Supsupie carried her brother 
across on her back. She carried him up 
the first steep hill and the second, but 
the third was highest of all. Still she 
managed to carry him up this one, too, 
but it was as much as ever she could do, 
and at the top she was so tired and dizzy 
her foot caught in a root, and down they 
went, rolling all the way to the bottom 
along with several great stones. 

When Supsupie came to herself, all 
bruised and stiff, she looked about for 
her brother. But he was not anywhere 
to be seen, nor did she find him after a 
long search, which left her more weary 
and more anxious than before. So with 


many tears she was at length forced to go 
on alone. What really befell Pilchuni, 
the brother, is quite another story, and 
you must go to the story-tellers for 
that. 

As Supsupie trudged sadly along she 
heard steps behind her, and when she 
looked around there was a tiger skulking 
stealthily along in her track, his tail slowly 
undulating, his eyes glaring. There was 
no doubt what he was after. But Sup- 
supie hadn’t lived all her life in the woods 
for nothing. Poor folks’ children have 
to sharpen their wits, so she spoke po- 
litely, and told him she was going to meet 
her uncle, whom she expected any min- 
ute. Then she warned him to look out 
for himself, as her uncle carried a gun, 
and for some reason or other had a preju- 
dice against tigers. 

Now Horangie, the tiger—for that is 
what Koreans call him—had a proper 
respect for men with guns; but at the 
same time he didn’t more than half be- 
lieve the story, and, being hungry, was 
willing to risk something fora meal. So 
casting a glance ahead, while scenting 
Supsupie’s slender luncheon, which she 
carried in her hankachima, he asked 
what she had there. Of course she had 
to tell him, and of course he demanded 
it. She refused at first, but when she 
found that he would have it, or else eat 
her up without more ado, she let him 
have his way. 

Then she ran on, crying bitterly, in fear 
of her life. In a few moments, sure 
enough, his great feet came pat-patting 
along behind, and there he was himself, 
keener than ever. It was plain that he 
was in a hurry and would give short 
shrift. No uncle was in sight, nor any- 
body else. But, quick as a flash, when 
the brute sprang, she jumped to one side 


and leaped upon his back, so suddenly his 
wits were quite scared out of him. 

Never had he heard of anything like 
this in all the annals of his ancestors. 
The girl gripped his ears tightly and thrust 
her little thin legs around his stomach. 
No matter how he wriggled and squirmed 
he couldn’t shake her off. The more he 
tried, the tighter she stuck, for she was 
a wiry little body, with muscles like steel. 
She hadn’t pounded rice, cut wood, worked 
in the fields, beaten the washed clothes— 
sometimes all night at a stretch—and car- 
ried her brother on her back for hours 
for nothing. No indeed! So there she 
stayed, screeching like all possessed, while 
the awful conviction grew upon the tiger 
that a kuishin—a devil, and no flesh-and- 
blood child—was on his back. 

When this idea took possession of him, 
his hair rose, his tail swelled out, cold 
chills shook his great frame ; he gave him- 
self up for lost, and in insane terror set off 
with terrific speed and the wildest leaps 
and bounds, to run away from the awful 
thing upon his back. How she ever stayed 
on I’m sure I don’t know, but that’s 
what she did. 

All the time she kept her bright eyes 
open, looking fora good place to leave 
the train, and in a few moments spied a 
hollow tree. So without a “By your 
leave”’ to the tiger, or so much as thank- 
ing him for the ride, my lady dropped off: 
and before Horangie knew she was gone, 
had picked herself up, very much out of 
breath, no doubt, and squeezed herself 
inside the friendly tree. Would he come 
back and manage in some way to drag 
her forth? Nothe. On he went, yelling 
in a way to paralyze the woods. The very 
leaves shuddered with terror on the trees 
and bushes. 

At length he met old Brother Bear, who 
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looked at him coolly and asked what was 
his hurry and why he was making such an 
unearthly noise. Horangie looked fool- 
ish, just then beginning to realize that 
the girl was gone. 

‘‘Matter enough,” growled he, and told 
his story. 

Brother Bear roared inderision. ‘‘ Are 
you a tiger or a sheep to be scared by a 
little ten-year old saxie*? Where is she? 
l’ll soon make an end of her and a good 
breakfast at the game time.” 

‘You'd better be careful,” said Ho- 
rangie sulkily ; ‘‘she’s no ordinary girl ”’— 
in which he was quite right.‘‘ It’s my 
opinion she’s a kuisbin. Now I think of 
it, she must have slipped off, back there 
where an old hollow tree stands near the 
path; perhaps she’s there now,” looking 
back apprehensively. 

‘Very well,”’ said the bear, ‘‘she won’t 
be there long. Hollow trees are my fa- 
vorite resting places. 1’llsoon finish her. 
Won’t you come along?” 

‘‘No thank you,”’ said Horangie gloom- 
ily, “‘I’d rather be excused. I’ve had all 
I want of that girl, and I warn you to be 
careful or you’ll come to grief.” 

“Tush !”’ growled Bruin, who had very 
little opinion of the tiger—had in fact 
always secretly despised him—‘‘if you are 
afraid, stay where you are—all the better 
for me.”’ 

So Horangie lay down, to regain his 
breath, quiet his nerves, and reflect en 
his strange adventure, while Bruin pro- 
ceeded in his usual leisurely way to the 
tree, which he saw at first glance was of 
enormous girth and height. The bear 
walked quietly around it and soon spied 
Supsupie like a pretty dryad, with dilated 
eyes, dishevelled hair, cherry lips and 
charming dimples, peeping out anxiously 
to see who was coming. : 

‘‘So far, so good,” said Bruin, quite 
self-satisfied. ‘‘I will soon capture you, 
my lady,” licking his chops and twin- 
kling his wicked little eyes; and forth- 
with he stuck his great paw right into the 
narrow opening. But the tree was big, 
Supsupie very small, and the bear’s arm 
short, so she managed to equeeze herself 
up into the curved side of the tree, and 
Master Lruin soon found he never could 
catch the little eel that way. 

‘‘Very well,’’ said he, ‘‘there’s more 
than one way of killing a cat.’”” So up he 
climbed into the tree, intending to drop 
down into the hollow from above, but 
when he got up he found he had his 
trouble for his pains, for the hole was too 
small to let his body through. 

Now Bruin has a little head but it is 
full of wits, so he set to work to think 
out a plan for catching this elusive little 
girl. It would never do to be beaten now, 
after sneering at the tiger. It happened 
that he sat down over the opening, and 
his tail came into view above Supsupie’s 
head. In a wink the little maid, who 
wasn’t one to let a chance like that slip 
by, tore off a long spray of jick (a vari- 
ety of wild wisteria), which is tough 
and stout, climbed up and fastened it to 
the bear’s tail. Before he had time to 
wake out of his brown study and realize 
what had happened, she had fastened the 
other end securely to the great roots at 
the bottom. 

When Bruin realized the indignity that 
had been put upon him his rage knew no 





*Saxie—a young girl. 





bounds; but when a moment later he 
found he was quite fast, that was another 
matter. His roars re-echoed through the 
woods. 

‘*Aha!”? says Horangie, with satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘he has come to grief just as I said. 
I think I must go and see.” 

So he cautiously stole from tree to tree, 
with no mind to be caught again, and 
just as he came in sight, there was Sup- 
supie emerging from the hollow. On see- 
ing her other enemy so near, back she 
popped, though she had no need to fear; 
the tiger wouldn’t have touched her 
with a ten-foat pole. He had had his 
lesson, and one was enough forhim. Old 
Bruin still sat up there roaring, and no 
sooner did he spy Horangie than he began 
to beg him to come to the rescue in a 
very undignified way, quite unlike the 
cool fashion of his previous talk. 

But the tiger was not to be coaxed. 
“Not I,” said he. ‘I told you to have 
nothing to do with that girlk What do 
you think two poor animals like our- 
selves could do against kuishins and 
unseen powers? You brought all this on 
yourself, after due warning. I wash my 
hands of you’’—and so on, after the 
usual fashion of Job’s comforters. Then 
washing his paws and face, cat fashion, 
he leisurely sauntered away to seek other 
hunting ground, till that kuishin girl 
ceased haunting those wocds. 

So Bruin continued his lamentations 
alone, but so incautiously loud that a 
woodman, hearing the racket, stole up to 
see what was the matter. Imagine his 
surprise when he saw a great bear sitting 
up in a tree howling, and a little scared 
girl coming out of the hollow below. At 
first he felt quite of the tiger’s mind, and 
was half inclined to run away, but Sup- 
supie soon explained, and then he quickly 
made an end of conceited old Bruin. 

He claimed the skin at first, but when 
he heard the whole story he was 80 sorry 
for poor little Supsupie, he did just what 
any Korean would—gave it ali to her. 
The money which it brought was quite a 
fortune to these poor people, and more 
than enough to marry her to a high yang- 
ban when the time came. All her sor- 
rows seem to have come at once, for 
after that the name Supsupie (Sorrow) 
no longer fitted her, so everybody called 
her Kitpogie, which means joy. 

So we see how God cares for the help- 
le3s and the: poor, and always helps the 
man or child who helps himself. . 


Children who live in America would 
think it very funny to see an elephant 
making himself handy around the house. 
He will bring two or three pails of water 
from the spring at one time, carrying 
them all hung carefully on his trunk; he 
will help make the butter by turning the 
churn, or he will stir the porridge with a 
spoon while it is cooking. When well 
trained he will even act as nursemaid for 
the small children, carrying the baby 
around in his trunk or fetching back the 
little one who is creeping too far for 
safety.—Adapted from The Bankazine. 





With umbrella and rabbers to keep off the rain, 
On a very moist morning I met little Jane. 
‘** Are you well?” I inquired. ‘‘Oh no, can’t 
you see . 
I’m dreadfully under the weather,’ said she. 
—C. F. Lester, in St. Nicholas. 
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Closet and Altar 


A SPUR TO FIDELITY 


Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of 
the land, that they may dwell with me He 
that walketh in a perfect way, he shall 
minister unto me. 





Fidelity is the one quality in which all 
the world rejoices and the silent fidelity 
of the children of God is winning daily 


victories for his cause, where knowledge, - 


riches and eloquence are lacking.— Edgar 
W. Work. 





We are very willing to blame the Jew 
for rejecting Jesus, but has our manner 
of life accepted Jesus?—Samuel Parkes 
Cadman. 





Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom; 
OF all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right way: ” 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 
fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 





There is nothing possible to a human 
soul greater than simple faithfulness. 
And the word stands out as the hopeful, 
possible thing about our lives.—Malthie 
D. Babcock. 

The judgment of Christ, which is 
simply the utterance of fact, takes no 
heed of the extent, but only of the kind 
of service and puts in the same level of 
recompense all who, with however widely 
varying powers, were one in spirit, in dili 
gence and deyotion. The eulogium on 
the servants is not ‘‘successful”’ or 
“brilliant,” but ‘‘faithful,”’ and both 
alike get it.— Alexander Maclaren. 





There is no time so miserable but a man 
may be true.— Shakespeare. 

God makes every common thing serve, 
if thou wilt, to enlarge that capacity of 
bliss in his love. Not a prayer, not an act 
of faithfulness in your calling, not a self- 
denying or kind word or deed, done out 
of love for himself; not a weariness or 
painfulness endured patiently ; not a duty 
performed; not a temptation resisted; 
but it enlarges the whole soul for the end- 
less capacity of the love of God.—WL. B. 
Pusey. 





We cry to Thee, our Father, for 
Thy Spirit’s help in keeping our mind 
stayed upon Thee. The duties of the 
day crowdin upon us. Earthly things 

t us on every side. It is so easy in 
these busy hours to forget Thee, and 
to become ruffled and wearied by mere 
tasks of the moment. Send upon us 
Thy peace. Hallow our working by 
a consciousness of Thy presence. En- 
able us to serve our earthly masters in 
Thy fear, and by good workmanship 
and faithful service bring honor to Thy 
name. Amen. 








— el 
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The Supreme Sacrifice of Love’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Is it nothing to you that I bow my head? 

Is it nothing to you that my blood is shed? 
O perishing souls, to you I cry, 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


O come unto me—by the woes I have borne, 
By the dreadful scourge and the crown of thorn, 
By these I implore you to hear my cry, 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
—Sparrow-Simpson 


The death of Jesus on the cross was inevitable unless he abandoned his purpose. That he 
should do this was impossible, having the character he revealed. Think this out for yourself. 


State in words what his purpose was. 


Place over against it the social standards and the ruling 


ambition of his nation and his time. Show how one or the other must overcome. Which was 


the strongest, and how could it conquer without crushing the weaker? 


Jesus began a society 


of men and women whose spirit and principles opposed the spirit and principles of the world. 
They that have authority over the nations, he said, are regarded as great and are called Bene- 


factors. 


In my kingdom they that serve are great and are benefactors [ Luke 22: 


24-27]. To 


serve the world which scorned and repudiated his idea of greatness, to bring his kingdom to 
victory over the world, it was fit and necessary that he should suffer death, and the cross was 
the only way through which he could enter into his glory. This truth is at the heart of the 


Jewish Scriptures, though it needed his teaching to make it known [ Luke 24: 25-27]. 


In his 


suffering on the cross he revealed the spirit of his kingdom, made it the seed of a new living 


organism [John 12: 23-24]. 


he said, referring to his crucifixion [ John 12: 32-34]. 
the multitude who heard him. You may find the answer to their question, the question each | 


**T, if Ibe lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me,” 


Who is this Son of Man lifted up? asked 


new age asks with fresh interest, in what he said when he was dying. He revealed in himself: 


1. The spirit of forgiveness contrasted 
with the selfish spirit. 
him to the cross. They proclaimed him 
one whom the world would be well rid of, 
by placing him between two crucified rob- 
bers, all three suffering the penalty of 
having forfeited their lives by crimes 
against their fellowmen. They rafiled 
for his clothes as of one who had thrown 
away all his rights. He met all this by 
the prayer for their forgiveness [v. 34]. It 
was the spirit of his teaching exemplified 
to the utmost [Matt. 6:14, 15]. 

2. The spirit of helpfulness contrasted 
with the spirit of cruelty. While the peo- 
ple stared indifferently at his sufferings 
[v. 35] and priests, elders, robbers [Matt. 
27: 41-44] and soldiers [v. 37] mockingly 
called on him to save himself, he com- 
mitted his mother to the care of his 
loved disciple [John 19: 26, 27]. 

3. The spirit of compassion contrasted 
with the spirit of insult. The two rob- 
bers hearing the crowd shouting that 
Jesus on the cross beside them was a 
fraud claiming himself to be the Son of 
God, ‘‘cast the same in his teeth.”” But 
when one of them changed his tone and 
begged his mercy, he received him at once 
into loving fellowship—‘‘ Today shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.”’ 

4, The spirit of the sin bearer suffering 
alone. It was physical torture at its 
worst which prompted his cry, ‘‘I thirst ”’ 
[John 19: 28], and a horror of mental dark- 
ness greater than any one else ever en- 
dured, that moved him to exclaim, ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me”’ [Mark 15: 34]? for Jesus was abso- 
lutely at one with the Father [John 5: 19; 
10: 30]. Only the crushing weight of the 
world’s sin could have eclipsed for a mo- 
ment his consciousness of union with 
God [1 Peter 2: 24]. 

5. The spirit of perfect trust. The work 
of Jesus was accomplished [John 19: 30] 
and in the consciousness of having com- 
pleted it he committed himself into his 
Father’s hands and died [v. 40]. 

If Jesus was only a man, and if man’s 
life ends when his body dies, then the 
kingdom which he established—a society 
of persons loyal to himself as a living, 
inspiring Redeemer and Lord—had no 
substantial basis. Then his assurances 
that he would rise again from the dead, his 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 9. 
Jesus on the Cross. Text, Luke 23: 33-46. 


The soldiers nailed © 





sayings, ‘‘I go away and I come unto you,”’ 
‘*Because I live ye shall live also,” were 
delusions. The apostles understood that 
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and frankly stated it—‘‘If Christ be not | 
risen then is our preaching vain; your | 


faith also is vain.’? But they brought 
their message with full confidence in Jesus 
Christ, whom they knew by personal ex 
perience even though they had never 
known him in the flesh. The gospel, 
Paul said, ‘‘came to me by revelation of 
Jesus Christ.”” ‘‘ Now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead.” That gospel in its 
fullness is the truth that Jesus “for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising shame, and hath sat down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.”’ 





A Thanksgiving Proclamation 


ISSUED TO GRACE CHURCH, HOLYOKK, MASS., 
BY ITS PASTOR 


Whereas, Almighty God has enabled us this year 
to come into the epjoyment of a beautiful house of 
worship; proof as well of the generous helpfulness 
of our friends; 

Whereas, God’s mercies to us in our individual 
lives have been manifold, revealing themselves in 
the shadow as well as in the midday light of our 
lives, so that when we think upon our mercies we 
are amazed at the tokens of God’s loving care, and 
feel a great desire to thank him; 

Therefore, by the advice and approval of our 
church committee, I summon you to spend Sunday, 
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Nov. 25, 1906, as a day of special thanksgiving to 
our Father, gathering in the accustomed meeting 
house, which new building is in itself a call to 
praise. In order that the cloud of threatened debt 
may be.dispelled I furthermore urge upon you to 
each and every one make a generous gift of real 
self-sacrifice on Thanksgiving Sunday, and to pray 
every day until then that the giving of next Sun- 
day will be so generous that we may enjoy such 
a season of thanksgiving as we have never yet 
known. 





Wisconsin’s Germans, with fine discrimina- 
tion, have determined that their memorial of 
the late Carl Schurz shall take the form of a 
professorship in the State University, to be 
filled each year by a‘prominent professor from 
a German university. 
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The Sermons the Children Made 


A Minister Turns the Tables and Lets His Boys and Girls ‘Preach 


The pastor does not pretend to any- 
thing like a solution of the big question, 
How to interest the boys and girls most 
effectively in the Sunday morning service. 
He simply has an experience to tell. 

In his little town there are something 
like fifty wards of the state, mostly boys, 
from six to twelve years old. Oneor two 
are younger, and several are older. They 
are supposed to attend church regularly, 
and as arule they do. With the few chil- 
dren of his own people, they sometimes 
comprise in stormy weather the greater 
part of the Sunday morning congregation. 
The pastor’s wife often said it was a pity 
that there was not more in the sermon to 
hold the attention of these young wor- 
shipers and so the pastor came in time to 
preach what he calls an ‘‘ object sermon,”’ 
from three to five minutes long, shortly 
before the regular Sunday morning ad- 
dress. 

He brings some familiar object into the 
pulpit, explains its working when neces- 
sary, and then tries to impress the moral 
or spiritual lesson which it may teach. 
A form of type, a spring-balance, a spirit- 
level, a square, a collection of the gloves 
and handkerchiefs left in the pews, and 
even a sheet of sticky fly paper with its 
victims fastened upon it, have all, from 
time to time, served their turn. 

One morning the impulse came to him 
to say, as he put away the tightly-locked 
form of type with which he had been try- 
ing to show the value of “fixed prin- 
ciples ’”’: 

‘“*Why should you not find sermons in 
common things, for yourselves? Youcan 
do it as well as I.” 

Following out the impulse he proposed 
that as many of them as were willing 
should try to find a sermon in something 
they saw, or that happened to them, dur- 
ing the next six weeks. He promised at 
the end of that time to have a special 
children’s service when their sermons 
would be given to the congregation. The 
only condition was that they must get 
the sermons for themselves. They might 
find them ‘‘in the parlor or in the kitchen 
or in the schoolroom, in the woods or in 
the barn or out on the farm ’”—anywhere, 
in fact, except from a book or from some 
older person. 

Nine sermons came in before the time 
set. Seven of these were written out 
with great care, and all satisfied the pas- 
tor that original and unaided work had 
beendone. Five of the writers are ‘‘ state 
children,’’ with little chance to get help 
if they wished it. 

It was gratifying to notice the general 
interest which the children took in the 
proposition, whether they tried to find 
sermons themselves or not. Most of 
them understood very well what was 
wanted, but one little seven-year-old re- 
ceived an amusing impression. She is a 
minister’s daughter, and evidently sus- 
pected that the supply in the pastor’s 
‘barrel’? was running short, and that he 
was scheming to lay in a fresh collection 
of homiletic material; for she said in a 
shocked tone to her mother, 

“Why, that would be stealing, wouldn’t 
it, if we found a sermon on the kitchen 
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table or anywhere and carried it to Mr. 
Bryant!’’ There could be no doubt that 
her distinguished father had set a blame- 
less standard in regard to the ethics of 
plagiarism. 

The pastor wishes that every reader of 
this article could have attended the chil- 
dren’s service. Some of the sermons are 
given in full, and the rest in substance. 
He finds himself unwilling to abridge as 
much as he had' intended. Where he 
quotes, he reproduces the work of the 
boys and girls without any change of 
spelling, punctuation, arrangement or 
grammar. 

The first of the nine is from a thirteen- 
year-old boy, a state ward, who had said 
that he ‘‘couldn’t find any sermon good 


enough to write, but only something’ 


about the old ram ”’ and he didn’t ‘‘s’pose 
that would do:”’ ; 


I was thinking when I saw the old ram in the 
treadmill running the separator, that he must 
think it’s pretty hard to keep it up so long, 
and he don’t know what it’s all about, anyhow. 
I guess he’d like to get out of it if he could. 
And I thought he was some like me. I have 
to work pretty hard, and I can’t see much use 
of it. But the old ram is separating the cream 
from the milk, even if he doesn’t know what 
he has to keep that old treadmill going for. So 
I s’pose there’s some good reason for a boy’s 
working har¢, trat he don’t understand, and 
he’s doing some good to his character or some- 
thing. 

A twelve-year.old girl, a state ward, 
sa'd she saw a rotten apple put on the 
window seat beside two good apples, ‘‘and 
pretty soon the good apples got rotten, 
too. So I think,” she said, ‘good boys 
and girls ought not to have too much to 
do with the bad ones, or they’ll get bad, 
too.” 

A fourteen. year-old state boy writes: 


If we plant a garden and have good seed and 
plant it good but are not carefal to pull out all 
the weeds they will soon spread and choke the 
plant and will leave no room for the plants to 
grow. It is the same with a boy or girl if we 
do not get rid of the bad habits they will keep 
growing and crowding out the good habits 
until there is no room left for the good. 


A nine-year-old girl speaks of the dan- 
ger when good and bad are put together, 
and closes her effusion with this sentence: 
“I think it would be much better to keep 
the good boys away from the bad boys or 
less the bad boys away from the good 
boys.”’ 

A ten-year-old girl ends hers in this 
way: 

We can learn a lesson from the coal. 

We should do the best we can in the world 
and not to think so much of ourselves. 

The coal took in sunshine and it gave com- 
fort to men. 

So should we take in God’s blessings and 
give them out to help others. 


A state boy, ten years old, handed in 
the following: 


MY SERMON 


If we drop a match into dry grass it will 
set fire to the grass and keep spreading, and 
if we do not put it out prety soon we will lose 
control of it and then we cannot put it out at 
all. That is the same with a boys or a girls 
temper. If we once let it get the better of us 
by and by it will get so we cannot control it. 
I think it would be the best way to try and 
not let one temper get ahead of us. 








Here is one by a girl of thirteen: 
SUBJECT: DUMB ANIMALS 


Take for instance, our feathered friends, 
the song birds. How they sing their praises 
earley in the morning. We ought to follow 
their example and sing our praises unto the 
Lord. Take a litle cat. You can pull his 
fur, torment him, still he will follow you. It 
loves you. We ought to bear our sufferings 
quietly, taking them to God in secret. See a 
poor, dumb, suffering creature. Its eyes tell 
of its sufferings. Yet it cannot speak and it 
must bear its suffering. We ought to do the 
same. Be kind to a horse. It will work a 
good deal in its love for you. If you sell a 
horse you have been kind to and meet it 
a long time afterward it will recognize you in 
9 cases out 10. We ought to recognize our 
own Master in the same way. We ought 
always to tell the truth and not deny our Mas- 
ter as Peter did. Any one is a coward who 
denies his Master. 


It is pathetic to note that the little girl 
who wrote this has lost her mother, and 
very recently her grandfather who was 
devoted to her. She not only knows 
what suffering is, but shows also some- 
thing of the fortitude of which she writes. 

The next was written by a boy ten years 
old. Perhaps the fact that his father is a 
theological professor may be the reason 
he thought it proper to take a “text.” 


STEADFASTNESS 
Text: Be Ye Steadfast 


We ought to be steadfast. No matter what 
goes on around us. Storms or sunshine, sor- 
row or happiness, or temptations: we ought to 
be steadfast to God. We can learn steadfast- 
ness from the rocks. They stay firm through 
blizzards and rain and sunshine. We ought 
to be as steadfast to God as the rocks are to 
the earth. Age after age has passed, but the 
rocks stay firm. Tlhethings about them have 
changed, but they are always the same mate- 
rial. There are a few people in the world 
that are firm and steadfast in spite of every- 
thing, and little by little they influence us to 
be like them. We admire and love them, just 
as soldiers do their generals. We want to be 
like what we honor, therefore “‘ be steadfast.”’ 


The following is the unassisted work of 
a state ward, a boy of thirteen who lay in 
the hospital with a broken leg. He was 
so anxious to send his sermon that he 
dictated it to a young man who visited 
him, and who took it down exactly as he 
heard it. The leg was broken when doing 
a kindness to a younger friend, a lame 
boy, who was walking home with him. 
When a carriage overtook them the lame 
boy was given a ride. The other ran 
along beside, so when they reached the 
place where the carriage must drop the 
lame boy and take another road, the crip- 
ple would not have to wait for him 
alone in the woods. In some way, as he 
ran, his foot was caught in the carriage 
wheel. He dictates: 


A LOAD OF BAY 


When anybody starts from a barn with a big 
load of hay and when they have to go up a 
large hill and find they cannot do it they pitch 
off a little at the bottom of the hill. Still they 
hate to, because they think it looks pretty. 
They first start to go on up the hill, and they 
go up a swell and find they cannot go any 
further. So they get off and look over the 
load of hay, and they see it doesn’t look very 
good, because it is not good hay to feed to the 
horses, but nothing but bedding. So they say, 
** Well, I guess we’ll pitch off the whole of it.” 
And so we throw off the whole of it and start 
on up the hill. 
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On the way up they meet an old man anda 
lot of children. Each of them is carrying an 
old bag of rubbish. So they are trying to get 
up to the top of the hill, too. But they can- 
not. So they tell the people to throw away 
their loads and get into the wagon because 
the horses are more able to carry them than 
they are to carry that rubbish. So they get 
into the wagon and they start on up the hill 
all together. And when they reach the top of 
the hill that is home. And so they are wel- 
comed with nice greetings. 

And that is the way when any one starts for 
heaven. They start with big loads, or sins, 
and they can’t go up the steep hills, and so 
they throw off some. And they try it again 
and they cannot doit. And so they throw off 
the whole of their sins. On the way up they 
meet some other persons in the same condition. 
And they tell them to do as they have done. 
And then they reach heaven all right. And 
then they all go up to heaven and the good 
Lord welcomes them. 


One result of asking the children to 
find these sermons, is a greatly increased 


interest on their part in the object ser-. 


mons which the pastor brings them. As 
he is fortunate enough to live in a com- 
munity where most of the people, old and 
young, have the habit of going to church 
anyway, he cannot tell how valuable 
object sermons might be in bringing boys 
and girls to church. But to him the 
pleasantest part in the morning service 
is the expectant craning of small necks, 
to see what new object he is going to 
bring out from behind the pulpit just 
after the second hymn. How much of 
the point involved the children carry 
away, he will not attempt to say. He 
only knows that they seem to listen, and 
that these talks, begun with doubt and 
diffidence, will not be given up until 
there is a dearth of suitable ‘‘objects.”’ 
Middlefield, Mass. 





Picture-Book Friends 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The children in this book of mine 
Are all so neat and sweet and fine. 
I wonder how they’d really be 

If they could run and play with me. 


I love them all—of course I do— 
But then, you see, I wish I knew 
If they are truly girls and boys 
Who like to run and make a noise. 


That darling with her big blue eyes, 
Does she know how to make mud pies? 
And, if they put me in a book, 

Would I have such a goody look ? 


Perhaps when I’m asleep they do 
Come out to play—I wish I knew— 
And one says: “ She’s a sleepy one, 
That girl! she misses all the fun. 


“ How tight she shuts her eyes. We keep 
Our eyes wide open when we sleep. 

I wonder, can she really be 

A truly little girl like me?” 


If I could have them, just today 

Come running off the page to play, 

At dark, when all our prayers were said 
I'd put them in their book to bed 


And tell them not to make a noise 
But be obed’unt girls and boys; 

And all night long the book I’d keep 
Under the pillow where I sleep; 


And when you came upstairs to see 

If all the clothes are off’n me, 

You'd say—and how Papa would stare— 
“ There’s nineteen children sleeping there.” 
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Post-election Times in Connecticut 


od 


The Congregationalist asks for an inter- 
pretation of the recent election in Con- 
necticut as regards the outlook for good 
government. The extreme complexity of 
the situation forbids any cocksureness in 
one’s estimate; but I should say that, on 
the whole, the outlook is brighter than 
it has been for some years, though with- 
out any dazzling radiance about it thus 
far. 

Before. election public interest in the 
political battle seemed with a few con- 
spicuous exceptions, almost nil. Yet for 
& non. presidential year both the total vote 
and the Republican pluralities for state 
officers were large. Talk does not count 
as much as it used to, but men are think- 
ing. 
Rollin S. Woodruff, governor-elect, and 
his fellow state officers have received 
pluralities of 20,000 or more. This falls 
only 5,000 below 1904, the year of the 
Roosevelt-Parker campaign, and is several 
thousand ahead of all recent non-presi- 
dential years. In the legislature and in 
some cities, Republicans quite generally 
lose, and Democrats as generally gain, 
somewhat; but hardly more than the 
‘*Ins”’ usually have to pay to the ‘‘Outs”’ 
for being in. Some Democrats, like 
our rampant Norwalk celebrity, Senator 
‘Jere’? Donovan, had their majority of 
two years ago cut in two this year. , 


ROOSEVELT STRONGER THAN HIS PARTY 


If indorsement of the President and his 
principles could have been separated from 
indorsement of the state Republican organ- 
ization, the Republican vote would have 
been even larger than it was. I stood the 
other night in a crowd of Hearst-Thayer- 
McNeil sympathizers, who greeted every 
report of gain by these candidates with 
yells of approval and Republican victo- 
ries with ominous silence. Yet the Presi- 
dent’s picture thrown on the screen as an 
interlude called forth more general cheers 
than the Democratic gains. On the other 
hand, not a few thoughtful Republicans 
voted a straight Democratic ticket as, in 
their judgment, the only hope for a puri- 
fication of state politics. 

This discrimination by the people of 
Connecticut between the National Ad- 
ministration and the type of Republican- 
ism that has assumed the leadership in 
state affairs also is shown by the vote of 
Bridgeport, which is normally Demo- 
cratic, for Congressman Hill who had 
been attacked for his support of the Ad- 
ministration’s Philippine tariff reform 
and yet ran ahead of his ticket, and the 
decisive defeat at the same election and 
in a Republican voting district of state 
Senator Allan W. Paige. Mr. Paige’s 
reputation was that of Republican. boss 
and would-be United States Senator, who, 
though making showy use very recently 
of the livery of reform, had for several 
years stood for measures and methods 
that make for unrighteousness in state 
politics, and since the Republican con- 
vention in September was expected by 
many to step into the shoes of Senator 
Bulkeley. His defeat would have been 
still more pronounced if a citizen alto. 
gether above suspicion as to political 
methods had been his opponent. 
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Of course both this approval of the 
President and this antagonism to a man 
like Paige, who is director for a street 
railway and its legal counsel, is in a meas- 
ure an expression of self-interest and 
prejudice which often become intensely 
selfish. Yet one feels that, more deeply 
than anything else, it is sympathy with 
President Roosevelt’s honest and fearless 
work in behalf of righteousness, and con- 
demnation for a thoroughly selfish, if not 
also corrupt manipulation of politics for 
private ends. 

Governor-elect Woodruff is regarded 
by most of those who know him as a 
man of personal integrity, advanced be- 
cause of his pliancy by men like Michael 
Kenealy, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, a shrewd but low- 
grade politician. Some, however, have 
faith in the independence which Mr. 
Woodruff himself professes; and, now 
that he is to be our governor for two 
years, we are hoping that this higher esti- 
mate of the man is the true one, and that 
Kenealy, Paige and men of their stripe 
will retire to a useful inactivity. 

Of some 290 members of the legislature 
of 1904, which elevated Morgan G. Bulke- 
ley to the United States Senate, less than 
thirty are returned. Whether propter 
hoc or only post hoc, this is a satisfaction 
to those who believe in honesty and a 
pure ballot. 


UNION LABOR AND POLITICS 


The attempt of the Labor Unions to 
enter politics, setting self-interests su- 
preme, has a curious result. It seems 
to have nearly or quite eliminated the 
distinctively socialist vote, while its suc- 
cess in arraying class against class among 
the people generally has been very small. 
Even this polyglot city of Bridgeport 
gave the opponent of Congressman Lilley, 
whose considerate yet self-respecting atti- 
tude toward labor had not satisfied extrem- 
ists in the unions, only 172 more than 
the average number of Democratic votes 
(7,164); while the attempt to punish the 
sheriff of Fairfield County for doing his 
duty during the strike of three years ago 
met with still less support. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE’S FUTURE 


It is several years since anything effec- 
tive was done in this state generally 
against the ruinous business of the liquor 
saloons. The license system intrenches 
the thing deeply in politics; the liquor 
men are arrogant; the Prohibition party 
continues to go through the routine of 
putting up heroic “impossibles” as its 
candidates ; and good people generally are 
apathetic and inefficient in the presence 
of all but the wildest excesses. Last year, 
however, things had got so bad here in 
Bridgeport that there was a strong de- 
mand for enforcement of the Sunday 
Closing law. A well-meaning mayor was 
elected largely on this issue, in the place 
of an ignorant Irishman whose adminis- 
tration of the laws had been extremely 
lax. A resolute president of the Police 
Board, appointed by the new mayor, has 
for a year now enforced the laws with a 
good degree of thoroughness. Of the 
smaller towns, some stand consistently for 
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no-license all the time; many webble 
from year to year. 

The Corrupt Practices Act passed by 
the last Connecticut legislature was an 
expression of a growing sentiment in 
favor of preserving estential democracy. 
The same sentiment led Hartford politi- 
cians of both parties last year to agree to 
quit the buying of votes, and this year 
gave us in Bridgeport what a man of 
judgment belonging to the inner circle 
politically called yesterday the cleanest 
election Bridgeport had had in a long 
time. There were evasions of the law— 
two dollar ‘‘loans”’ and the like—but it 
is something to wash up, even if you miss 
a spot or two. 

FIVE CRYING NEEDS 


Perhaps five fundamental needs of Con- 
necticut in order to good government 
might be named as accentuated by this 
election. (1) A willingness, in the minis- 
try and elsewhere, to join, even at cost, 
in that sort of leadership which, while it 
looks to heaven, fights on earth; while it 
believes primarily in inspirational in- 
fluence, yet gets most of its power to 
inspire through doing things; is both se- 
verely accurate and outspoken, sympa- 
thetic and fearless. (2) The development 


in the average citizen of that sort of citi- 
zenship which resolutely and steadily sets 
manhood and social right above partisan 
claims. (3) A Municipal Voters’ League 
in every town, for the spreading of thor- 
oughly impartial information about polit- 
ical candidates and measures. (4) The 
Direct Primary in place of the boss-ridden 
caucus and convention. (5) The Austra- 
lian Ballot or voting machines. 


Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


There are so many meetings to go to and 
lectures on a variety of topics, concerts of 
wide range, including the Boston Symphony 
and the Coleridge-Taylor choruses, with tempt- 
ing vistas of drama and opera yet to come, 
while the immediate foreground is filled in 
with picture exhibits and bazars. All the 
clubs are well under way, and you can have 
your choice of archeology, forestry, domestic 
science, modern literature, missions. All one 
gasps for is time to enter by even one per cent. 
into these tempting things. 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE 

The first attraction to lure me from the 

domestic spell was the meeting of the National 


Ornithological Union at the Museum, where a 
hundred bird students from Maryland to Cali- 
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fornia were comparing notes. A popular 
rather than a technical paper was that by 


-Miss Wheelock of Evanston on, Where Wild 


Birds Sleep. It covered ten years of study, 
and was a fascinating story of nights on the 
marshes, in stone quarries and in thickets on 
mountain slopes. Most successful were flash- 
light photographs of birds caught napping. 
The mid-November lecture before the Na- 
tional Geographic Society was by Dr. Willis 
F. Johnston of the New York Tribune. With 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt in Panama, 
the subject, Digging the Ditch, was specially 
timely. 

All scientific lectures are not given before 
scientific bodies. Prof. Albert Woods, chief 
of the division of plant pathology at the Agri- 
cultural Department, recently gave a most in- 
teresting and valuable talk before the Men’s 
Club of First Church. He told how the cotton 
wilt has been checked by selecting seeds from 
hardy plants, the watermelon pest overcome 
by breeding a new melon, a cross between a 
watermelon and a citron, that resists the 
blight. By breeding and selection a sweet, 
hardy orange has been secured that will en- 
dure frost. The new hard wheat durnum has 
been imported from Siberia, the yield of corn 
has been doubled by selecting seed from the 
most hardy and prolific stalks. He said that 
the brainy men, half a dozen of whom are his 
fellow church members, who are doing these 
wonderfal things, are simply finding out and 
working along the lines of the Great Creator; 





The Polity of the Tri-Church Union 





The following platform of polity was adopted at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Noy. 21, 1906, as the report of the committee on polity to be pre- 
sented to the General Council of United Brethren, Methodist Prot- 
estants and Congregationalists, whose first meeting was held at 
Dayton, O., Feb. 7-9, 1:06. 


Fundamental Principles 


i. The unit of our fellowship is the local church, and the char- 
acter of our fellowship is that of a representative democracy. 

2, Our co-ordinate principles are freedom and fellowship; a 
freedom which leaves each church free in its local affairs, a fellow- 
ship which unites all the churches for mutual care and co-operant 
action. 


Upon these principles we recommend the following plan of 
organization: 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 


Each church is left free in its local affairs, to conduct its worship 
and business in its own manner. 


FORMS OF FELLOWSHIP 


All the local churches holding their greater life and work in 
common and entering into voluntary union for mutual care and 
co-operant action shall be organized into forms of fellowship as 
follows: 

1. The District Association; 2. The Annual Conference; 3. The 
National Council. 

1. The District Association shall include the churches and min- 
isters of such limited and convenient territory as the Annual Con- 
ference shall determine. Each District Association shall be left free 
to provide in its own ways for mutual care and common work within 
its bounds. 

2. The Annual Conference shall be composed of the churches 
pastoral charges and ministers of a larger territory. In all con. 
ference meetings, which shall be held regularly once a year, all 
ministers in good standing within the bounds of the conference shall 
have full membership and each church or pastoral charge shall have 
direct representation through an elected lay delegate. The territo- 
rial limits of the Annual Conferences shall be fixed by a commission 
of representatives from the three bodies in each state until the first 
meeting of the National Council, when the territorial limits shall be 
adjusted by the National Council. 

3. The National Council, the highest fellowship form of the 
united denominations, shall be composed of all their churches and 
shall have power to make rules and regulations for all departments 
of general church work. In its meetings, which shall be held 
regularly once in four years, the churches shall be represented by 
delegates, as follows: 

Each Annual Conference shall be entitled to one ministerial 
and one lay representative for every five thousand members and 


major fraction thereof within its bounds, to be elected in such 
manner as each Annual Conference shall prescribe; provided, how- 
ever, that each Annual Conference shall be entitled to at least one 
ministerial and one lay representative. 

The National Council may at any time change by vote the ratio 
of representation. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND OFFICERS 


1. At its regular meeting each Annual Conference shall elect a 
pastoral supply committee to aid in keeping the churches supplied 
with pastors and the ministers with churches. The committee 
shall hold office until the next regular meeting or until its suc- 
cessor is elected. Each Annual Conference shall determine for 
itself the mode of supplying the churches with pastors; however, 
no method shall be adopted by an Annual Conference that will 
interfere with the right of the local church to determine who shall 
be its pastor. 

It is understood that the provisions here included do not set aside 
the principle of the so-called itinerant plan where now in operation. 
Farthermore, it is fully understood that the best plans and efforts 
shall be adopted to secure to rural and scattered congregations every- 
where the most effective ministerial service and to promote wide and 


' genuine evangelization in every accessible field. As one provision 


to facilitate the accomplishment of these ends the churches shall 
adopt as far as possible, and as deemed wise, a common church year. 

2, Each Annual Conference shall elect a superintendent, to hold 
office for one or more years as it shall determine. He shall be chair- 
man of the pastoral supply committee and shall, under the direction 
of the conference, visit the churches within the bounds of the con- 
ference and give his whole time to the general work of the churches. 

3, At its regular meeting the National Council shall elect a presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents, two secretaries, a registrar and a treas- 
urer, who shall hold office until the next regular session of the council, 
or until their successors are elected. The president shall preside 
over sessions of the council and his services to the churches shall be 
under the direction of the council. 

4. So long as the autonomies of the three denominations are 
maintained it is agreed that in voting on questions in the National 
Council when requested by a majority of the delegates of any one of 
the three denominations, the vote shall be taken by denominations, it 
requiring a majority of each denomination to carry; all other ques- 
tions arising shall be determined by a majority vote of the council. 


MINISTERIAL STANDING 


Ministers in good standing in any denomination represented in 
this union shall be ministers of the united churches; licentiates shall 
retain their standing for the period of their licensure. Ministers 
under censure must look to their own denomination for relief, Min- 
isterial standing shall be held in the Annual Conferences, except 
where it is preferred to delegate or leave it to local bodies. These 
regulations shall remain in force until new rules are formulated for 
licensure, ordination and ministerial standing. 
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Selection, evolution, the survival of the fittest 
are the methods: 


DR. NEWMAN BUSY 


It is a pleasure to the many friends of Dr. S. 
M. Newman to learn that he has lately felt 
equal to the making of several addresses. 
One Sunday he spent at Portsmouth, Va., with 
the little Congregational church he helped 
to found about a year ago. Since then he has 
given a well received and valuable address 
before the Southern Immigration and Quaran- 
tine Conference held at the Hall of Represent- 
atives at the state capitol at Nashville. Dr. 
Newman represented the Liberal Emigration 
League of Washington. During his long pas- 
torate at the First Church here, his strength 
did not permit him to take active part in out- 
side religious or civic affairs in which he was 
interested. Released from the exactions of 
the pulpit, and with returning strength, his 
wide influence and peculiar gifts will be an 
uplift to any large causes that he will under- 
take. Professor Steiner’s address before the 
fall meeting of the Congregational Club was 
greatly appreciated, and another time, he 
might expect that the audience would be 
doubled. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN SESSION 


The Washington Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches at its quarterly session last 
week, had some special features. A brief ad- 
dress of President Thirkield of Howard Uni- 
versity made an impression of earnestness 
and ability. He was asked to become an hon- 
orary member of the body. Rev. Mr. Gilmore, 
pastor of the recently organized Church of the 
Pilgrims, was present. Rev. Charles Hall 
Everest, D. D., is still acting pastor of First 
Church, and the congregations are maintained. 
A large number came out in the rain last Sun- 
day to hear Rev. W. C. Pond, that veteran 
worker among the Chinese upon the Pacific 
slope. The church has just met with a severe 
loss in the death of Mr. William L. Lam- 
born, for many years an Office bearer. The 
church treasurership now passes on to his 
son, with but three names preceding his in 
that cffice during the entire history of the 
church. Mt. Pleasant Church has just been 
celebrating their twenticth anniversary. The 
story of their growth amd work is a source of 
gratitude to all. Pastor Fishburn and his 
people are exceedingly happy and useful labor- 
ing together. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 





An Opportunity for Congregationalists 

Prof. Rhys R. Lloyd, recently from the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, where he held 
for four years the chair of New Testament 
Greek and Exegesis, is in Brooklyn for the 
winter. He is acting pastor for the Bethesda 
Church, and is giving a course of lectures on 
Methods of Bible Study to Dr. Cadman’s Bible 
school workers at Central Church. Dr. Lloyd’s 
Biblical expositions have an evangelistic aim, 
the devotional and the critical attitudes being 
combined. At Winona, where he has lectured 
four seasons, his methods have aroused en- 
thusiasm. Drs. Watkinson and Cadman, who 
were at Winona, spoke of them to the writer 
in high terms. Dr. Lloyd’s visit is an oppor- 
tunity for many of our churches to add to the 
results of the present winter’s work. 


Ten Years of Heroic Work 

In June, 1896, Dr. Henry A. Stimson having 
left New York, a group of Congregationai- 
ists gathered at Leslie Hall on Broadway at 
Eighty. third Street, decided that the time was 
ripe fora new enterprise, organized Manhattan 
Church, and called Dr. Stimson as pastor. 
His first service was held Sept. 1, and the 
first offering was devoted to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The spirit of the gift is seen 


in the $25,000 given to benevolences in the 
decade of the church’s growth. During three 
years spent im Leslie Hall property trebled in 
value, and the search for a permanent home 
was intensely difficult. In January, 1900, a 
site was bought for $80,000, and a year later a 
building was begun, the church people having 
contributed over $40,000, and outside friends 
another $25,000. In January, 1902, the church 
was dedicated free of debt, the money spent 
till then aggregating $190,000. A mortgage of 
$70,000 on the Jand has now been reduced to 
$50,000, while the church property has increased 
in value toalmost $100,000. Thechurch started 
with a membership of 110, and has received 
411 new members. The changing population, 
however, makes the number now three hun- 
dred odd. Subways and improved transit are 
taking those who love a home further out of 
the city. During the decade the population of 
the two assembly districts surrounding the 
church has increased from 120,000 to 200,000, 
Each of the six deacons is in charge of a dis- 
trict announced on the calendar and will re- 
spond to any call from it for service. 

The anniversary program included a sermon 
by Professor McGiffert, a reunion of former 
and present members, and a jubilee meeting 
midweek. The great night of the feast was 
Nov. 19, when the church was filled to hear 
greetings from neighbors and from these de- 
nominational leaders: Drs. Lyman, Dewey 
and Jefferson. This meeting culminated in 
two splendid addresses on the Church and the. 
Community, by Dr. J. H. Canfield of Colum- 
bia University and Prof. T. C. Hall of Union 
Seminary: Theanniversary was a remarkable 
tribute to the indomitable energy of Dr. Stim- 
son and the tenacity of his friends. 


Urgent Probiems in American Life 

The Ministers’ Meeting has been compelled 
to change its place of meeting on account of 
the continued rise in the cost of living, cer- 
tainly so far as the cost of hotel lunches is 
concerned. The November meeting was held 
at the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., one 
or two members straying into the orthodox 
atmosphere of the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting 
on the other side of the same floor. Dr. Liv- 
ingston Taylor of Brooklyn, was made moder- 
ator for the next year, and Rev. Rexford 
Raymond of Flushing, scribe. Dr. H. C. 
Richards, fresh from the Pacific coast and 
full of visions of new churches and parson- 
ages, spoke on Urgent Problems in American 
Life, naming first the Race Problem and Im- 
migration. Dr. Josiah Strong considered the 
fundamental problem to be that of The City, 
which includes the racial and immigration 
difficulties and combines them with the new 
industrialism, and the fearful peril of un- 
tabulated wealth improperly distributed. Dr. 
Ryder, representing Dr. Cooper, closed the dis- 
cussion by emphasizing the meaning of recent 
racial developments at the South. 


Volcances at the Congregational Club 


There were no violent eruptions at the New 
York Clab, meeting last week at the St. Denis, 
except those of laughter at President Wash- 
burn’s witticisms, and of interest at the 
stereopticon pictures of volcanoes in action, 
and other physical phenomena, shown by 
Prof. E. O. Hovey of the American Museum 
of Natural History, who took the place of 
George Kennan. The Earthquake and Fire 
at San Francisco were described by Mr. W.N. 
Bament of the Home Insurance Co., New 
York, and Professor Kemp of Columbia Uni- 
versity told of the scientific aspects of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. Congregationalists are 
now better prepared by knowing what to doin 
such emergencies, and should be further im- 
pressed by remembering Dr. Adams’s descrip- 
tion of some who have passed through the 
disaster—and need something done for them 
quickly. 


Federation in Union Seminary 


The Alumni Club exactly eleven years ago 
to the day of this month’s luncheon, heard the 
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suggestion of Rev. Winthrop Hegeman, one of 
its members, of the necessity for a plan of 
Church Federation. Last week, with the aid 
of stereopticon, Rev. Walter Laidlaw related 
the wonderful history of eleven years’ work, 
greater now than ever, and in the organizing 
of which the Alamni Club was instrumental. 
He announced that, partly as a result of the 
federation’s work, an important conference on 
congestion of population is to be held early 
in 1907 in New York City. Prof. Hugh Black, 
who had prepared another address, spoke in- 
stead on his impressions of the work as shown 
by Dr. Laidlaw. He described himself as an 
optimist in spite of the depressing pictures, 
because of those which showed the uplifting 
influence of the public school and others that 
demonstrated the practical operation of a wise 
federation of church activity. 

Acting- President Knox announced that Un- 
ion has the largest number of students in 
many years, including a Junior class of over 
forty. Dr. Edward Judson is to lecture on 
Baptist Principles and Polity, and Professor 
Hoyt of Auburn Seminary, on Homiletics. 
Prof. William Adams Brown goes to Auburn 
Seminary to lecture on theology. The Alumni 
Club has appointed a committee to arrange 
for some definite contribution from all living 
alumni toward the new group of buildings 
that shall form the seminary’s splendid home 
on University Heights. SYDNEY. 





Teach Self-Respect 


This brings me on to another point—we must 
teach our children se/f-respect, which is al- 
ways a great help toward self-control. Todo 
this, we must show our children that we re- 
spect them. Some children are so used to be- 
ing punished, and, as it were, forced into good 
behavior, that they seem to consider it their 
right to be naughty, and the duty of parents, 
teachers, etc., to scold them into being good. 
They have never been treated as reasonable 
beings, and therefore it has not occurred to 
them to use their reason about themselves. 
Instead of always talKing to our children as if 
we belonged to some superior race, cannot we 
show them more respect, and, taking a place 
at their side, try to grasp from there what 
their difficulties are? And then, instead of 
managing them, show them how to manage 
themselves.— Kindergarten Review. 


ROYAL 


Pakin 
Pons 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Healthful cream of tartar, derived solely 
from grapes, refined to absolute purity, 











is the active principle of every pound 
of Royal Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking 
Powder renders the food remarkable 
both for its fine flavor and healthfulness. 


No alum, no phosphate— 
which are the principal ele- 
ments of the so-called cheap 
baking powders and which 
are derived from_ bones, 
rock and sulphuric acid. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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Japan at Work 


BY J. H. PETTEE 
JAPAN AND THE POWERS 


The last quarter of the present year still 
finds Japan much in evidence in the fears or 
hopes of the nations. Whether king, kaiser, 
czar, commoner, democrat and republican like 
it or not, questions relating to Japan keep 
coming to the front. They will continue to do 
so and the world might as well make up its 
mind first as last that Japan is a Power to be 
reckoned with, and a Power of no mean ability 
either. 

She has shown that she can fight and she 
can think. She is equally confident of her abil- 
ity to work and is now in training for that prac- 
tical accomplishment. Though handicapped 
by centuries of samurai derision of daily toil, 
by a debt, largely the result of the recent war, 
the interest upon which is fully one hundred 
millions of yen a year, by the misfortune of 
being a yellow race, which in the eyes of many 
Westerners is only one remove upward from 
that of being a black one, and by religious and 
ethical standards that are ill-prepared to meet 
the exacting tests of present-day competition, 
she is pushing her way pluckily to the front 
asking only for fair treatment and a free field. 

This diminutive island empire of the far 
East has become in turn the bogey of Russia 
anent eastern Siberia, France concerning Co- 
chin China, Germany about Kiaochow, Amer-+ 
ica for the Philippines and Holland over Java. 
It is all as ridiculous as it is suggestive of the 
low state of international morality the world 
around. 

Add to this the Alaskan episode of last sum- 
mer and the present anti. Japanese movement 
onthe Pacific coast and Japan may well ask, 
What is the matter with the white races? She 
kept very calm and patient while the American 
Government was trying the cases of those 
troublesome poachers, though some sensa- 
tional rumors of unnecessary shooting crept 
into the papers, and she is trying to hold her- 
self in check over the much graver news from 
California. She loves America, she believes 
in America and she is cut to the heart by this 
treatment with which she is threatened at the 
hand of her friend. She waits with keen in- 
terest to see what attitade is taken in the mat- 
ter by the American nation asa whole. 


MATTERS FINANCIAL AND MERCANTILE 


Japan’s national debt now amounts to yen 
2,022,944,735. This will be increased during 
the next few months or years by the further 
nationalization of trunk railways already de- 
termined upon and the taking over of one or 
more great industries. The government al- 
ready has a monopoly of the tobacco and salt 
trades and taxes heavily all liquors, silks and 
some other luxaries. She has an eye on the 
people’s sugar bucket in order to increase her 
revenues, Taxes are more than double what 
they were before the war and are likely to go 
higher yet as there is a deficit of eighty million 
yen for which provision must be made at the 
coming session of the diet. The financial re- 
adjustment problem is certainly a tremendous 
one that does and well may sober the nation. 

On the other hand, however, there is a large 
amount of idle money seeking investment and 
a great impetus has been given of late to the 
spirit of enterprise. The people have learned 
habits of economy and saving for future needs. 
No less than two hundred million yen have 
been invested during this present yeax in float- 
ing new companies or increasing ‘the capital 
or issue of debentures by companies already 
in existence. 








50 YEARS SUPREMACY 
The supremacy of Borden’s Products is due 
to 50 years scientific education of dairymen and 
employees with a fixed purpose to supply only 
the best. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Peerless Brand Evaporated-Cream fill every 





milk requirement. 
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CONG2ZEGATIONAL CHURCHES DELIBERATE 


This same practical spirit which is such a 
marked characteristic of present-day Japan 
at large was the most striking feature of the 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting of Kumiai 
churches held at Kobe almost simultaneously 
with the Haystack Centennial in Western 
Massachusetts. Beginning on the closing day 
of the American Board’s historic gathering, 
this Congregational council of the far East, 
the largest and most businesslike of the 
whole series up to date, enrolled ninety nine 
accredited representatives and fully half a 
hundred other non-voting delegates. Rev. T. 
Harada of Kobe presided with his usual grace 
and dignity and was re-elected for similar serv- 
ice another year. By the way, it seems to 
many of us that Yale University could do no 
more graceful act than to bestow an honorary 
D. D. upon this graduate of her seminary who 
stands in the front row of far Eastern Con- 
gregationalists and general Christian leaders. 

Thechurches reported 996 baptisms between 
Jan. 1, and Oct. 1, so it is hoped that the com- 
pleted record for the year will almost if not 
quite reach high-water mark, namely 1,200. 
Contributions also show a healthy increase. 
Rey. I. Inanuma, ex-secretary of the Japan 
Union of Christian Endeavor, now the leading 
pastor in the Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion, brought greetings from that body. 

This being the first annval meeting since the 
Japan Missionary Society has taken over from 
the Mission the oversight of thirty dependent 
churches on the basis of a thres years’ dimin- 
ishing subsidy, thus arranging for the inde- 
pendence of the Kumiai body of churches, 
much interest was shown in the whole matter. 
Moreover, a forward movement of an evangel- 
istic nature has been made this present year 
by concentrating special effort on six different 
cities and it is hoped four others may be 
visited before the end of 1906. 

Great enthusiasm was manifested over con- 
tinuing this form of service and yen 1,700 was 
raised in cash and pledges for pushing the 
work in sixteen different cities and towns 
during 1907. A collection amounting to over 
yen 50, was taken at the communion service 
on Sunday for work in Korea and, possibly 
most remarkable of all, a woman’s missionary 
society was organized to carry on work among 
women and children and this with the hearty 
approval of the men. Fervent sunrise devo- 
tional meetings were held on the hilltops back 
of Kobe. Several members of the Mission 
joined the Japan Missionary Society as asso- 
ciate members. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DOSHISHA 


The utmost harmony prevailed except with 





reference to the Doshisha, some of the more 
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liberally-minded brethren feeling that the in- 
stitution is now held too rigidly in conserva- 
tive hands theologically and otherwise. A 
com mittee was appointed to look into this and 
other ‘‘fundamental’’ matters affecting the 
work of the churches. It was noticeable that 
the four senior leaders of the denomination 
(all members of the old Kumamoto band) 
Messrs. Ebina and Kozaki of Tokyo, Miyag- 
awa of Osaka and Harada of Kobe declined to 
serve on this outlook (and inlook) committee 
and younger men were elected in their places. 
Whether this means the passing of the old 
band or whether—which is more likely—it 
means that its still vigorous remnant will re- 
main ‘‘the power behind the curtain ’”’ time 
only can tell. 


GENEROUS GIVING BY THE JAPANESE 


The deacons and other lay representatives 
of twenty two leading churches met by them- 
selves and pledged yen 1,000 toward meeting the 
expenses of a midyear school or courses of lec- 
tures probably to be held at Tokyo, in order to 
give country ministers a better intellectual 
equipment for their increasingly exacting 
work. All-in-all this year’s Congregational 
council was a remarkable series of meetings, 
big in deeds and bigger yet in promise. To 
keep abreast of such associates, carry on the 
large amount of work still of necessity remain- 
ing in the hands of the Mission and respond in 
any fitting measure to the new demands of the 
hour in Japan lays a heavy responsibility on 
the Board and its far too few representatives 
in this Eastern land. Let American Christians 
remember the overflowing schools crying for 
better building and more teachers, Okayama 
Orphanage, with it 1,190 hungry children, 800 
of whom were famine waifs, with no chapel, 
insufficient schoolrooms and even facing a 
debt for their very food. 

Okayama, Japan, Oct. 25. 


Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema or 
Salt rheum, or some other form of eruption; but 
som-times they exist in the system, indicated by 
feelings of weakness, anguor, loss of appetite, or 
general debility, without causing any breaking out. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, renovates, 
strengthens and tones the whole system. This is 
the testimony of thousands annually. 

Accept no substitute, but insist on having 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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In the Berkshires 


Berkshire is robed in the immaculate investiture 
of winter, and already the jingle of the sleigh-bell 
is heard. The sudden onset of “weather” has 
burst upon us as unexpectedly as the blossoms in 
May, when we discover with glad surprise that 
spring hascome. We have had dull tints mellowed 
by age this autumn, the maple’s warmth of color 
being absent, and the soft air has materially 
lengthened the period of outdoor labor for work- 
men, but now (early November) all is white. 

The coming of the American Board to Berkshire 
this fall eclipsed everything else in the way of 
ecclesiastical interest hereabouts, and the Federa- 
tion of Men’s Clubs was a close second, but both 
these gatherings have been duly chronicled in The 
Congregationalist. Steadily our vacant churches, 
of which we had several at the opening of the year, 
have been seeking ministers, and now all but Stock- 
bridge are supplied. Great Barrington led off 
with the installation of Rev. O. A. Maurer. South 
Church, Pittsfield, inducted Rev. W. A. Wagner into 
the pastoral office in September; Sheffield mean- 
time has successfully invited Rev. E. C. Torrey to 
its pastorate; and crowning all these happy con- 
summations between pastor and people came the 
installation of Rev. John Barstow at Lee, Nov. 13. 
Since the death two years ago of Dr. L. 8S. Rowland, 
full of years and fruits and honors, the pulpit has 
‘been acceptably supplied by Rev. Henry Wilds 
Smith. Mr. Barstow’s paper read before the in- 
stalling council was strong and clear, expressing 
deep convictions with modest, tolerant spirit, show- 
ing sympathy with the best Biblical scholarship but 
voicing his abhorrence of the “ present destructive 
tendency of radical criticism.” Mr. Barstow, who 
comes to this historic and important pulpit from 
Manchester, Vt., impressed all with his winsome 
spirit. 

Our county missionary, Rev. 8S. P. Cook, who goes 
to take Dr. Emrich’s place for six months as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, will be greatly missed. Mr. Cook has con- 
ducted a dozen evangelistic compaigns with the 
tent throughout the county this summer, filled the 
place of probation officer of the Superior Court; 
has been chaplain at the Pittsfield jail; has coun- 
seled the churches and ministered to individuals on 
every crossroad. He will prove a real helper to 
the churches of the commonwealth. Meanwhile, 
our joint committees of the Berkshire conferences 
have asked State Evangelist Taft to take Mr. Cook’s 
county work during his absence. Some of our 
churches are planning evangelistic work for the 
coming months. 

The installation of Rev. W. A. Wagner over South 
Church, Pittsfield, in September, was most auspi- 
ciously conducted, with Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman as 
preacher and Mr. Wagner, coming from Methodist 
extraction, is a ‘‘ burning and shining light” giving 
off heat as well as light. 

Rev. F. J. Clayton of Williamstown was married 
Nov. 14, to Miss Mabel J. Andrews, a Vassar gradu- 
ate, and will immediately leave for an extended 
vacation in Atlantic City, having been ordered 
South for bis health. 

All the ministers of the county of all denomina- 
tions meet once a month in Pittsfield. 

R. Dew. M. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ rage Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Monday, Dec. 3, 10.304 , 90th Anniversary of the 
Congregational "Education ‘Bociety. Speakers: Pres. 
W.R. Campbell, D. v.; Rev. M. J. Feneuga, Northland 
College, Wisconsin; M ss ‘Lydia A. Finger. German- 
American College, Redfield, 8. D.; Mrs. itd 
Milis, Schauffler Training School, Ciovand, 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ MEETIN = ha outh 

Yhurch, Dec. 10, 10.30 A. M. Subject, The Psychology 
of Church Musi¢ ; speak er, Mr. Harlow Gale. 

ANDOVER ALUMNI MEETING, Ford nuiiding, Ash- 
burton Place, soston, Dec. 6, 10.30 A. M. OP. M. 
Luncheon at'l. Report of committee to confer with 
trustees and to obtain alumni opinion. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE MEETING, Meridian, Dec. 14-16. 








MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 

for Baby’s Skin 
Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands of infants and ehildren, as- 
sisted in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of 
erusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of fall- 
ing hair, for softening, whitening and soothing, red, 
rough and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the 
toilet, ba h and nursery. Cures made in childhood 
are, in most cases, speedy, permanent and econom- 

ical. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 
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Closet 


Water seal of unusual 
— depth, making escape 
sewer gas impos- 

sible, 


Absolute cleanliness a 
assured by water ca- ~~ 
pacity and width of ’ 

water surface in bowl, 


‘ 





Vacuum chamber into 
which entire contents 
ie of bowl are drawn by 
syphonic action. 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, —— 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out, 


To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectional view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If 
your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its. 


action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—“the closet of health.” 


The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common 
closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush 


starts the flow of water over the retaining rim into the soil pire, where a vacuum, or 
suction is formed, into which the entire contents of the bowl are drawn. If your 
closet merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, replace it with the 


TRADE MARK 








V4 


— — 

The Sy-Cro Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed 
in a single piece—fine hand-moulded china—without a crack or crevice where im- 
purity can lodge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. 
If your closet is different in any respect, itis unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 

The name “Sy-CLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with 
the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America. 

REE. Send us the name —o- lumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet 
“Honsehold Health.” It will tell you how to be certain of the sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past Sinacses you have never understoo: 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet 

















| POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 








UNION 
PACIFIC 





IN THE WORLD 


Is there to be found such a variety of climate, 
scenery and resources as between the Missour? 
River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, and 
the Pacific Ocean. The best climate 
of every known country can be 
found inthis area. Herenature 
not only equals but excels 
everything she has 
done for mankind. 


Very Low Rates now in effect 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Mr. Armstrong’s Resignation 


For twenty years Robert M. Armstrong has 
been state secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. During 
that period the associations in these two states 
have increased from 57 to 92 and their member- 
ship from 15,821 to 2,900, the salaried officers 
from 40 to 178 and the property of the associ- 





ation from $496,405 to $3,348,492, while the 
annual expenditure of the executive com- 
mittee has grown from $3,000 to $20,000. Dur- 
ing all these years the ¢xecutive committee 
has closed its books every month with all 
bills paid, and has acquired the fine estate at 
167 Tremont Street, Boston, worth $250,000. 

Mr. Armstrong having insisted on carrying 
out his purpose of several years to retire from 
active service on his sixtieth birthday, July 1, 
1907, the state committee has voted to create 
the office of honorary secretary, to which Mr. 
Armstrong will be elected, with work to be 
assigned to him in these twostates. The com- 
mittee thus express their sense of the value of 
his service and that he has *‘ by his push, en- 
ergy, self-sacrifice and never failing enthusi- 
asm been the supreme factor in making these 
achievements possible.’’ 


A Message to Andover 
FROM THE CHURCHES OF WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


The Berkshire churches are still moved by 
the inspiration brought them at the ‘* Hay- 
stack Centennial.’’ During that impressive 
meeting the thought was frequently brought 
home to us of the large part Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary had taken in this great move- 
ment for foreign missions; so that possibly 
this proves her chief glory, and thus she 
possesses precious traditions which should 
not, if possible, be lost to the churches. 

It was also impressed upon us at this meet- 
ing to what a distinct vocation the work of the 
foreign missionary had at last arisen—calling 
for as special and complete a discipline as do 
otbers of the learned professions. 

Amid the discussions, therefore, as to the 
future policy of Andover seminary which are 
now upon us, we the members of the Berk- 
shire North Conference of Churches, within 
whose bounds this missionary movement arose, 
would respectfully request the trustees of this 
seminary to take into earnest consideration 
the question whether they may not in the 
future shape its policy to the purpose of 
making it our great missionary college of 
America, whither candidates for mission work 
of every denomination may be attracted by 
the exceptional advantage and catholic sym- 
pathies and so may preserye to the churches 
Andover’s very precious traditions. 

Adopted at the meeting of Berkshire Con- 
ference, at Dalton. 


The Yale Divinity School expects to gain 
$3,000 this year in income from rental of rooms 
in the Divinity School dormitories to students 
in other departments of the university. 








{Publisher’s Department] 


“THE MEDICINE HABIT” 


When It Fastens Itself Upon the Human 
Being Nature Gets Very Little 
Chance. 


Pity the man or woman who is struggling 
under the Protean load of trouble and tribula- 
tion known as “The Medicine Habit.” The 
drug habit steals upon the victim stealthily, 
gradually and unawares. In nine cases out of 
ten it starts with stomach trouble or some im- 
pairment of the digestive functions. Impru- 
dence or excesses in eating or drinking are 
followed by loud and vigorous protest in the 
stomach and bewels, and this disorder is fol- 
lowed by a whole train of ailments that im- 
press the sufferer with the idea that every 
organ in his body is diseased and is not work- 
ing properly. 

When the functions of the stomach, intes- 
tines, liver and other organs are impaired by 
an abuse of nature’s laws, the first temptation 
is to pour in the drugs, thus adding to the 
burden which the poor, jaded and weakened 
stomach and liver must carry. Instead of 
lightening the burden under which nature is 
struggling the load is increased, the patient 
being unmindful of the fact that everything 
which is taken into the mouth and swallowed 
must be disposed of by the stomach. 

The tendency of nature is to repair injury. 
The minute the skin is bruised, the flesh punc- 
tured or any organ injured, nature immedi- 
ately begins the work of repair. The function 
of medicine should be to assist nature in her 
work of repair rather than to cripple, burden 
and rebard her in this work. A natural, nu- 
tritious and easily digested food, baths which 
open the pores of the skin—sometimes called 
‘the third lung’’—and plenty of exercise in 
the open air, are much more important factors 
than medicine. 

One of the first and most important things 
to be done in restoring the digestive organs to 
natural vigor is thorough mastication of the 
food. In masticating food it is thoroughly 
mixed with saliva, which is an alkaline solution 
and which is necessary to excite the tlow of 
the acid juices of the stomach. This is the 
first process in digestion. 

Unless the food is thoroughly masticated 
and salivated digestion is imperfect. In eat- 
ing soft and mushy porridges for breakfast 
this first process of digestion is uncomplete 
and imperfect. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is a 
food which by reason of its crispness must be 
thoroughly chewed and is completely mixed 
with saliva and hence perfectly digested. It 
is not only thoroughly masticated, but its 
porous and shredded condition enables the 
gastric juices of the stomach to very quickly 
take it up and assimilate it after it has gone 
through the process of salivation. Moreover, 
there is nothing in Shredded Wheat to cause 
fermentation or distress. It contains no yeast, 
no baking powder, no fats or no chemicals of 
any kind—nothing but the pure whole wheat, 
steam-cooked, shredded and baked. 

The manufacturers of Shredded Wheat are 
in receipt of hundreds of letters every week 
from persons who have been marvelously 
cured of very serious ailments by eating 
Shredded Wheat instead of taking medicine. 
The following case, which gives an account of 
a complete cure of a bad case of catarrh of the 
stomach through a diet of Shredded Wheat, 
seems almost incredible, but the testimony is 
explicit, positive and freely given: 


** DeWitt, Neb., Oct. 30, 1906. 

**Some six years ago I was taken ill with 
catarrh of the stomach, which developed into 
ulcers, and they soon caused hemorrhages. 
When at my worst and my life despaired of I 
changed doctors, calling.in Dr. W. S. Wiggins 
of this town. He immediately ordered a diet 
of Shredded Wheat Biscuit for me, to be eaten 
dry, after warming in the oven, and for one 
year I took absolutely no other nourishment. 

“It took six months to check the hemor- 
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rhages, and for four years I was under Dr. 
Wiggins’s care. After the years of constant 
use of Shredded Wheat Biscuit I took other 
light nourishment, but lived mainly on the 
Biscuit with fruit and milk. 

“It is now six years since my illness, and 
for my return to normal good health I feel 
that | am largely indebted to Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit. I still use it daily in my home. 

(Signed) Mrs. George M. Artist.” 


s To make the testimonial more complete and 
more positive Dr. W. S. Wiggins, who at- 
tended this woman in her illness, adds the 
following comment: ‘‘I find that Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit is better borne by an irritable 
stomach than any other form of nourishment.’’ 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit, heated in the oven, 
is delicious as a breakfast cereal with hot milk 
or cream or for any other meal in combination 
with fruits, creamed oysters and vegetables. 
Nearly all grocers sell it. 








HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE SoOuTH.—This 
valuable book is now ready for distribution, and 
copies of same can be had at the office of the 
Southern Railway, George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington Street, Boston. 


DELIGHTFUL MEXICO ToURS.—Mexico, with its 
grand natural scenery, its. semi-tropical climate, 
its interesting history and its strange civilization, is 
a most attractive region for tourists. The sights of 
that remarkable country can be seen to the best 
possible advantage in connection with the Raymond 
& Whitcomb tours. This enterprising company is 
forming its first party of the season, to leave Boston 
Jan.17. The travelers will stop at various places 
in thé Southern States, and in Mexico visit a dozen 
or.more of the principal cities, spending nearly a 
week in the city of Mexico, and making trips down 
into the tropics, over both the Tampico and Vera 
Cruz lines. On the same date a party leaves for 
Mexico and California. The journey will be made 
in a special Pullman train with a dining car, and 
only a limited number of passengers can be taken. 
An illustrated Mexico circular will be sent free by 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Company to any ad- 
dress. Tours to Florida, Nassau, California, Japan, 
Hawaii and Oriental Lands are also announced. 


FLORIDA AND THE SouTH.—The Sowthern Rail- 
way winter service for Florida and the South, New 
York and Florida Express, leaves New York daily 
at3 25 p.m. Pullman drawing room; sleeping and 
dining cars. New York to Jacksonvilleand Tampa, 
New York and Florida Limited, leaves New York 
daily at 12.10 A.M. Pullman drawing-room, sleep- 
ing and dining cars. New York to Jacksonville, 
Fla., connecting with Florida East Coast Line for 
St. Augustine, Palm’Beach and Miami. The world’s 
famous Southern Palm Limited resumes service 
Jan. 7, 1907, and will be operated during the 
tourist season. For complete information regard- 
ing the service to all of the winter resorts, schedules 
and sleeping car service, address George C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 

SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS.—Made for every kind 
of writing, and noted for evenness of point, uni- 
formity and durability. Spencerian Steel Pens are 
made of the best steel obtainable, known as Jessup 
A-1 Pen Steel, of which only a limited amount is 
produced. In the making of these pens expert 
handwork is required, and every pen is most care- 
fully examined before being packed. If it is not up 
to the Spencerian standard it is at once rejected. 
This careful supervision, good steel and expert 
handwork are the three things that make Spen- 
cerian Pens always satisfactory. Spencerian Pens 
are preferred to other makes because they never 
balk nor splatter the ink ; they’re uniform in quality, 
and they last longer than any other pen made. The 
idea that Spencerian Pens are for commercial use 
only is wrong. They are made for every kind of 
writing. Those who like stubs should use Spen- 
cerian; those who prefer medium or fine points 
will find that there is a Spencerian pen made for 
them. In order that every one may prove this 
statement for himself and learn just how superior 
handmade pens are to the ordinary machine-made 
kind, the manufacturers of Spencerian Pens will 
send a sample card of twelve pens, different pat- 
terns, to any address upon receipt of six cents in 
postage. Address Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS when you have rheuma- 
tism. Muscles are stiff and sore and joints are painful. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia goes right to the spot in this dis- 
ease, neutralizes the acidity of the blood and cures. 


Indigestion, nausea are cured by Hood’s Pills. 
” 
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I WANT TO 
SEND YOU MY 
MAGAZINE 


SIX MONTHS 







I want you to sit down now and, while you are thinking about it, 





write your name on a postal card and send it to me. 






You have seen and read our advertisements dozens of times, but 






the only fair, reasonable way for you to judge me and our business is 





to write to me so that I can send you our printed matter. 






When you have read it we will have become better acquainted 





and you can decide for yourself the value of our services in your 






personal connection. 









Our Magazine is called 


“Ghe Money Maker” 


and I want to send it to you six months FREE. 





THE MONEY MAKER is a very handsome monthly publica- 
tion beautifully illustrated and printed in two colors. 






Beside describing the high grade real estate investments we offer 





our clients from time to time, the magazine is a veritable mint of 






information regarding real estate in general. 






Every issue contains interesting articles descriptive of the growth 
and development of real estate in various sections of the country, as 
well as a vast amount of matter of general interest that cannot help 








but prove interesting and instructive. 






The magazine will prove a faithful guide to the investment of 
small sums in real estate, no matter where located. 






It will tell you how and where to buy, how long to hold a 





property, what class of real estate grows in value most rapidly, etc., etc. 






You will never be sorry you asked for it, that’s certain, and in any 





event your sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 









We have sold real estate to nearly 7,000 satisfied clients located 
in every state in the Union, and can refer you to any of them or to 
National Banks in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 








But these are details. You will want to know about them later. 
First let’s get acquainted. 






Your name and address on a postal card, mailed today will be 





all that is necessary: 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) 


REAL ESTATE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Suite 453, 25 West 42nd St., 453 North American Bldg., 
New York Philadelphia 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregattonalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
An Illuminating Meeting 

Rarely does an hour’s talk shed so much 
light on a controverted subject as was done 
at the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning. 
Representatives of the school board, radical 
and conservative, explained the situation from 
their different points of view. Mr. Louis Post, 
author of the now famous Post Report, spoke 
for the radicals, and Rev. R. A. White for the 
conservatives. Both are able men and both 
claim to be fair minded, unprejudiced men, 
and to have the interests of the schools at 
heart. Mr. White made it evident that the 
difference between the radicals and conserv- 
atives on the board relates to method rather 
than to principle, and that effort to weaken 
the authority or diminish the power of the 
superintendent can result in nothing but in- 
jury tothe schools. The méeting was full of 
interest because of the light it shed on the 
discussions now occupying the public mind, 
and as illustrating the readiness of men of in- 
experience to criticise and propose impractical 
methods. 


The Club 

The November meeting was held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Monday evening, with 
President Carter in the chair. Oaly gentle- 
men were present. It was voted to incorpo- 
rate the club so that it may legally hold its 
property. Twelve new members were re- 
ceived. The subjects discussed were of more 
than ordinary interest by reason of the recent 
election and the change in the methods 
of administering justice in the city. Hon. 
Harry Olson, the new chief justice of the 
municipal court, spoke on the criminal condi- 
tions in Chicago, and dwelt upon some of the 
reasons why crime prevails here so exten- 
sively. This, in brief, is because Chicago is 
the goal which criminals from Europe and 
various parts of our own country seek. It is 
the hope of Mr. Olson that the new court will 
remedy this difficulty in part, by securing 
speedier and more certain punishment than 
hitherto. The assistant state’s attorney of 
Cook County, James J. Barboar, related his 
experiences in criminal practice; and though 
some of them were very amusing, he yet man- 
aged to emphasiz3 many points of much im- 
portance. 


City Missionary Society 

There are at present 84 Congregational 
churches in the city. Some of them are small, 
but not one of them has been organized with- 
out good reason, and every one of them is 
doing good work. The only drawback is the 
lack of money with which to put more than 
half of the 41 churches now cared for by the 
society on their feet and thus secure their in- 
dependence. The sum of $18,000 a year is 
entirely inadeq aate, yet even with scant means 
the history of 23 years is encouraging. Dar- 
ing that time 72 churches have been formed, 
43 of which are self-supporting. Into these 
churches, up to Jan. 1, 1906, 20,719 persons had 
been received, 11,746 of them on confession. 
Seventy-two Sunday schools have been formed, 
with more than 16,000 pupils, and 90 Christian 
Endeavor Societies with a membership of 
2,600. Out of these churches 30 ministers 
havecome. Property held in trust for churches 
now aided is valued at $208 500. Atthe begin- 
ning of this year the society had received for 
all purposes $695,957. The endowment fund 
has reached $153,171, and is receiving small 
additions each year. The churches aided, but 
now independent, own property worth $466,- 
500, so that the assets of the churches to which 
the endowment also belongs are at least $828 - 
171. Thehistory of this society seems to prove 
that it is possible to give away money and still 
keep it and even increase it. It is hoped that 
$20,000 will be received this year and that there 
will be an increase in 1907. 


Chicago, Nov. 24. FRANKLIN, 





Set No. 93 
Heavily Silver- 
Plated Tray and 
36 Glass Cups 
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Price, $20.00 


DISCOUNT TO 
THE CHURCH 


Write for terms 





The Individual Communion Service 


The use of the individual cup has become so general, and gives such immediate and entire 


satisfaction, that argument is now scarcely necessary. 
It is merely a question of time before every church will adopt this method. 


Is Your Church Ready? 


Let us send you literature giving list of churches, and showing what hundreds of pastors 


say of the individual cup and of our sets. 


We make the only strictly high grade sets upon the market, and the only sets at all suitable 


for memorial or presentation purposes. 


Why not commence the individual cup now? We will send a complete trial outfit for use 


in your church. Write for Catalogue 23-M. 





REED & BARTON CoO. 


Silversmiths — Established 1824 
THE OLDEST MAKERS OF SILVERWARE OF REPUTE IN AMERICA 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 





BOSTON 








Have Your Suits 
Made to Order 


Any one can tell when a woman’ a — - 
made for her. re is a_perfecti fit — 
becomingness and individuality about * chem that 
cavnot be found in 
ready-made garments, 
no matter what price 
is paid for them. 

Thousands of women 
who have realized this 
fact are today our reg- 
ular customers. 

Vur prices for gar- 
ments MADE TU 
YOUR ORDER are 








lower than those usked 
by your local store- 
keeper for the ready- 
made kind. 

You take no risk in 
sending us a trial order. 
We guarantee to fit you 
PERFECTLY. Any dis- 
satisfaction for any rea- 
son whatever entitles 
you to a refund of your 
money. 


Winter 
Suits 


Finely Tailored 
in the Latest 
New York Styles { 


*6 0°25 


Our Style Book gives you full particulars and illus- 
trates over 100 bone now popular in New York. It 
is sent free, together with samples chosen from our 
enormous stock of fashivnable Winter materials. 
The Style Book illustrates: 





Visiting Costumes $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits $7.5 to $25 
Stylish Skirts $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats ‘ a? tee $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats . . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay oapr ess charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
to m4 ‘part of the United States 
We Send Free | our New Winter Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and contaiuipg our Copyrighted Measurement 
Chart; also a large assurtinent Of Samples of the 
newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 














. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dre 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bi 
beanie casa The C.8, BELL COni itis Iibere, O- 








“The 20th Century 
Limited ” 


Fastest Long Distance Train 
in the World 


960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 


VIA THE 





“‘ America’s Greatest Railroad ” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pull- 
man cars of the very latest design and has all 
the special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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Don’t Hoard Your 
Money 


for Thieves to Steal 


When, by sending the dollars you have 
saved to us, they will be safe and can 
be made to work for you.and to earn 4% 
interest. 

Our total deposits amount to over 
$6,500,000, consisting of over 9,000 de- 
positors from all sections of the country, 
many of whom started with a small 
amount, and who now have, subject to 
their order, a snug sum, to which an- 
nually our 4% interest dividends are 
added. 

Many people believe it necessary to 
wait until they have accumulated hun- 
dreds of dollars before opening an ac- 
count. Do not make this mistake. Start 
your account today with us, and add to 
it as often as you please. 

Our booklet and a statement of our con- 
dition will prove of interest. Write for 
it today. 


Slater Trust Company 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R.I. 
Please mention Congregationalist when writing. 























Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty- -one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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 & alifornia 


The time spent on this royal train 
en route to the Golden State is ever 
so short, delightful and interesting. 

There is something new to see in 
every mile—there is a pleasure in 
every minute. 

The Golden State Limited is 
equipped entirely new this season. 
Drawing-room and Compartment 
Pullmans, Buffet-Library-Observa- 
tion Car and new Mission-style 
Diner. Barber, library, stock market 
reports by wire, magazines and daily 
papers. 

Commencing early in December it 
runs daily from Chicago, St. Louisand 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco over 
the Southern, lowest altitude route. 

Send name and address for beautiful de- 
scriptive booklet of the train. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN i 
Passenger Traffic Manager 

CHICAGO 














A Home Missionary Campaign 
in Vermont 


An educational campaign in the interest of 
home missions has been held in the various 
centers of Vermont for ten days, beginning 
Nov. 11, at Burlington. It was planned by 
Mr. Don O. Shelton of the C. H. M.S, in 
co-operation with the secretary of the Ver- 
mont Domestic Missionary Society, and among 
additional speakers were Rev. Charles A. 
Jones, superintendent of Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states, who was present at all 
the meetings, Dr. Washington Choate, who 
took Mr. Shelton’s place for the last two, and 
Dr. John H. Morley of Springfield, late of 
Fargo College, who aided in three places. 
Rev. W. R. Stewart, state missionary, was 
present two days. 

On week days, sessions were held afternoon 
and evening, and pastors and delegates were 
invited in from all the neighboring churches. 
At the afternoon session, the new relationship 
into which the state and national societies are 
coming through reorganization was explained 
and freely discussed; what the state had done 
during the last ten years was shown, and what 
it would need to do in the effort to reach the 
standard of giving at the rate of one dollar per 
resident member; and the conditions of the 
national treasury making this a necessity were 
presented. In the evening were set forth the 
opportunities for aggressive work in all parts 
of the country, especially in view of the growth 
of cities and the incoming foreigners. 

On Sundays the two pulpits in Burlington 
were occupied morning and evening and the 
same plan was followed at Barre and Mont- 
pelier, giving an opportunity to reach the full 
congregations. A larger number of pastors 
were reached during the week. In some in- 
stances, as at Rutland, St. Johnsbury and 
Newport, nearly all the churches in the con- 
ferences were represented. Though it was a 
season of storms and almost impassable roads, 
some attendants drove fifteen and twenty 
miles, returning after the evening session. 
Information gathered at such a cost cannot 
fail to bear fruit in due season. 

During the past decade the state has been 
raising for home missions an average of a 
little over $15,000 annually. Nearly half of 
this, $7,000, has found its way to the national 
treasury. But legacies have paid an impor- 
tant part in this, the National Society receiv- 
ing the larger part in that form. The ratio of 
gifts from the living have been 70 per cent. 
to the state and 30 to the C.H. M.S. From 
the living only about 55 cents per resident 
member have been given, so that the standard 
of one dollar raised will require a large ad- 
vance. As a result of this campaign some 
pastors and churches stand pledged to reach it 
where it has not been reached before. 

Cc. H. M. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 23 


Miss Miriam B. Means presided, and with 
Miss Frances V. Emerson gave pleasant im- 
pressions of the Portland meeting. 

Dr. Julia Bissell of Ahmednagar told of the 
dedication last August of the church at Jeur, 
which was built as a memorial to her mother. 
Dr. Bissell also gave an account of the dis. 
pensary and hospital work which she initiated 
and which is now carried on by Dr. Ruth 
Hume, Dr. Eleanor Stephenson and Miss 
Campbell, a trained nurse. 

Miss Grisell McLaren, who has just returned 
from Van, Turkey, gave an account of the 
work that is done in the schools of that city. 
In the Girls’ School there are about 225 pupils. 
Beginning with the kindergarten, the course 
of study continues through eleven years. But 
few girls remain that length of time. 








A guilty conscience hath hell within itself.— 
ac enjamin Whichcote. 
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RAYMOND anp 
WHITCOMB’S 10 URS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES I\CLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston January 17, in an 
Elegant Train of Vestibuled Sleeping aud Dioing Cars, 
tora Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
proses of histuric ana pictoresque interest in Mexico, 
ocluding the Wenderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, nearly a week in the 
City of Mexico and a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Bailway. 

Also, on same date, a party for Mexico and California. 

Tours to California, Florida, N .ssau, the 
Hawatiian Islands, Pg ae Landa, Ete. 

Early California Dates, 1 and Jan. 

a Mexico Date, Fe 9. 

a | and Steamship Tickets toall points. 

Le for llustrated Mexico circular, also circulars of 

other tours. 


RAYMOND “ ‘WHITCOMB co. 
306 Washington St, next old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Sq., New Yor. 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





JAMAICA 






































THE 


UNITED FRUIT CO, 


Announce Three Special Trips to 
* 


Jamaica 


of Return, including all 
Necessary Expenses 


$85 to 5100 duration, 19 Days 


Upon the magnificent Admiral steam- 
ers, thus giving the tourist or the city- 
weary an gry op unity, te to 
visit the Gem of the he "West 
under ideal conditions : 

SAILING DATES: 


Lv. BOSTON Dec. 12-19-26, at 10 a.m. 
Rate, $100. 

Ly. PHILA. Dec. eee at 10 a.m, 
RATE, $100 

Ly. ——— on ships ‘at the Line 
12-19. rare, $85. 


I ent Leave Boston, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore on dates 
specified above, Port Antonio (stop- 
ping at Hotel Titchfield), with drives 
to Annota Bay, Castleton Gardens, 
Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring 
or Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay 

and Eomie, returning to Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

hile at Port Antonio side trips 
covering Windsor, Burlington, Swift 
River, Blue Hole, and a rafting trip 
on river ae Grande have been ar- 
rang: 

Benatar Service.—The fleet of 
Adzmiral steamers also maintain a 
regular service, omer Boston and 
Philadelphia each week 

We will send free “A Hap 
Month in Jamaica,”’ a_ beautifully 
illustrated book, also ““The Golden 
Carribean,” our monthly paper, giv- 
ing valuable information to the trav- 
eler. Address local tourist agents, or 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


F. S. JOPP, G- nagel Pass. , Aga 
Long . Boston 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE . 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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There's a Way to be Comfortable 


1 December 1906 





and economical at the same 
time - It’s the Glenwood way 





WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 





Examination will quickly convince you that the Glenwood is 
the best put together and most practical heater you ever saw 


Glenwood 
ot Water Heater 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Hot Water Heater To 
TAUNTON, MASS. 




















Wants ae 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted. Old copies of Bedell’s Church Hymnary. 
Box 67, Vershire, Vt. 


Wanted, a man for the department of science and 
mathematics in Bridgton Academy. Salary $650. Ad- 
dress the Principal, Kilmer F. Newell, No. Bridgton, Me. 


For Sale, A typewriter (Caligraph No. 2), with 
wooden cover, good condition. Large size ty pe, suitable 
for minister. Price $25. Also stand with four drawers, 
if desired. Mrs. W. F. Arms, Terryville, Ct. 


Advertising Man familiar with mail order depart- 
ment. Alsv manager for branch office. Other openings 
on file. Now is the time to write for list and plan. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Sq., New York. 


Wanted, A woman to do house work in the country, 
in a family where there are children. Good home, fair 
wages, and a steady job to the right party. Ray Pike, 
Exeter, N. H., R. F. v. 1. 


Wanted. Any church contemplating the purchase 
of new carpets can learn something to their advantage 
by addressing Purchaser, 47, care Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Any person or persons contemplating the 
installation of new furnaces or mages in their churches 
or homes, the best of advice can be given free by ad- 
dressing Ranges, 47,care The Congreguttonalist, Boston. 


Wanted. A small fruit and poultry farm on high 
ground in or near some pleasant village in Southwestern 
Connecticut. State full particulars, lowest cash price 
and photo of buildings. Claybrook, South Natick, Mass. 


Bought and Sold. New International Americana, 
Britannica, Century Encyclopedias, Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, Beacon Lights, People’s Bible, Larned, Hastings, 
etc., boughtand sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Wanted, 50 or more good quality, second-hand 
copies of “Carmina Sanctorum” with “ Rible Read- 
ings”’ included ia the same binding. Address Ulerk, 
Congregational Church, Three Oaks, Mich. 


Fresh Eggs. A pen of my white Wyandotte pullets 
would furnish you with plenty of fresh eggs this winter, 
be an ornament to your place and a delight to the chil- 
7 Prices on application. Edgar Warren, Hampton, 


Wanted, ministers and others to obtain members 
for tourist parties to Holy Land this winter and to 
Europe next spring and summer. Both free tours and 
cash commission given. Rev. George F. Nason, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Wanted. Second-handed church bell, weight from 
five hundred to one thousand pounds. Send description 
- bell and terms to Box 165, Kiverhead, Suffo.k County, 

Rome. World’s S. 8. Convention, 1907, First-class 
tour, only 8157. All expenses. Apply atonce. Tickets 
to Egypt and Palestine $73 extra. Rev. L. D. Temple, 
Watertown, K., Mass. 


Feeble-minded Child or adult can be received into 
a pleasant home, under sympathetic supervision. Phy- 
sician’s family near Boston. Highest references given 
and required. Address Physician, 48, care The Cuncre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 1 


Wanted, by a woman of many years clerical and 
literary experience, work at home assisting professional 
people and others, writes copperplate hand, and is an 
excellent correspondent and copyist. Address * Spen- 
cerian,” 48, Care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Position Wanted ina small family fora girl of 
18 to assist in housework. capable and willing but 
somewhat deaf. Small wages, country preferred. Ap- 
ply by letter to B. F. Asylum, 1008 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. Personal interview Tuesday, Dec, 4, at 10 a. M. 





Wants 





you to agood position in any locality desired. Write us 
today. Hapgoods, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Holy Land and Europe (including World’s Sun- 
day Schooi Convention). Kxceptionally fine tours free 
to ministers and others who can secure and assist to 
conduct party of five. Cash commissions. Fine tours 
at $250. Rev. George Nason, Wilmington, Del. 


Wanted, the name and address of any parties who 
would be interested in a tour te the West Indies. Inter- 
esting information will be sent to those contemplating 
such a trip, free of charge. Address Tours, 47, care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Congregnenatiote Wanted to spend a comfort 
able, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore; climate of sunshine; charming community; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ- 
ment. Write Rev. J. H. Goodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money scheme. 


A Minister, under 37, with record for congrega- 
tion-gatheriog and money raising, desires to correspond 
with pulpit supply committee where a building or debt- 
paying € p is plate Prefers larger cen- 

ers. Address * Permanent,” 46, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, by a young man, a position as traveling 
companion ior a party of three or four ladies or gentle- 
men whocontemplate a ising to Egypt and the Holy Land 
this winter. Accompanied a party of two last winter 
through France, Italy, Egypt and Palestine. CUharles D. 
Sherman, 210 Orchard Street, New Haven, Ct 


Rien phy py Families and Individuals are 
invited to join @ Christian Colony on a tract of 200,000 
acres—partiy in New Mexico and Government Lands on 
which a farm of 160 acres can be secured free for small 
filing fee; ed! Private Lands in the Panhandle of 
Texas and for sale cheap—of richest soil, equal to the 
garden spots of Illinois and Iowa in agricuitural pro- 
ductiveness, ample rainfall, water ae and in abup- 
dance at small depth, climate ideally health-giving and 
sustaining, special relief here for weak lungs and dis- 
ordered stomachs. Tract on R. R. and town site located 
on each with rare business openings. Arrangements are 
now being made to take a company on Dec. 4 and 18, 
and on the First and Third Tuesday of each month in 
1907. The sooner hes act the better. Nineteen Chris- 
lian families recently located farms around New Mexico 
town site. For full particulars address the Protective 
Colonization Association—an organization just formed, 
non-sectarian with a membership of 190 from al) the 
leading denominations in the Southwest. (Rev.) H. 5S. 
Wannamaker, Secretary, Vermilion, O. 








VERY Low RATES VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD.— 
The lowest rates to all points in the West apply 
via this popular route. Tourist sleepers Boston to 
Chicago tri weekly. For rates and information re- 
garding any trip to the West, write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass 


ALL the year round the ten-cent can of Bell’s is 
found, not only on the grocer’s shelf, on which he 
justly prides bimself, but on the pantry. shelf as 
well. New England housewives gladly tell the case 
with which the odds and ends are made into de- 
licious blends for lunch or tea. They do not care 
to wait for poultry for their fare, but use Bell’s Sea- 
soning every day, in meat, or fish or oysters, say. 
It gives that flavor rich and fine which even experts 
can’t define, of choicest herbs and spices sweet; in 
short, Bell’s Seasoning can’t be beat! So hie thee 
to thy grocery man and buy Bell’s famous ten-cent 
can. And if Bell’s Book in sight you keep you'll 
often try a Bell receipt. 


Anxious for a change in location’? We can help | 


Talks With 





Ghe 
Training 
Class 


A Simple Manual for Teacher- 
Training Classes 


By 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


Ten lessons easily handled by any super- 
intendent or teacher. Patterson Du Bois 
says of it: ‘‘ It is not too precise in defini- 
tion nor too bookish for busy folk. Miss 
Slattery is a quick-sighted and tactful 
teacher in the day school as well as in 
the Sunday school.” 


A beautiful book of 100 pp. in two bind- 
ings, at 25c. and 60c. net. Postage, 5c. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO,.175 Wabash Ave. 





Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Church and Ministerial Record | 
Calls 


ARMES, A. HERBERT, Carlisle, Mass., to West- 
minster. Accepts. 

BRISTOL, FRANK L., Candor, N. Y., to Riverside, 
R. I. 

CrAGG, Amos E., Pittsford, Mich., to Moline and 


Corinth. 

ELLIOTT, WM. A., Rock Falls, Ill., to Second Ch., 
Lorain, O. 

HENNESS, PETER J., Lakota, N. D., to Williston. 
Accepts. 


HENSEL, WM. A., Naper, Neb., to Butte. Accepts. 

JENNINGS, WM. L., Lunenburg, Vt., to Cabot. 
Accepts. 

KOKJERB, JORDAN M., Brunswick, Neb., to Creigh- 
ton. Accepts. 

LILLIE, ISAAC B., Lamont and Eastmanville, Mich., 


to Freeport. 

MCBRIDE, W. HENRY, Buxton, Me., to Matinicus. 
Accepts. 

Morey, LEwIs W., Derby, Vt., to Putney. Ac- 
cepts. 


PERCIVAL, CHAS. H., Mystic Side Ch., Everett, 
Mass , to Rochester, N. H. 

PuTNAM, DAN’L E., to permanent pastorate at 
Mystic, Ct., where he has been acting pastor 
several months. Accepts. 

WALDO, EDWIN A., Mt. Dora and Tangerine, Fla., 
to W. Palm Beach. Accepts, and is at work. 

WATERWORTH, JOHN A., N. Deering Ch, Port- 
land, Me., to 8. Portland First and Cape Eliza- 
beth. Accepts. 

WELLES, SIMEON B, Oberlin Sem., to Mohall, 
N. D. Accepts, and has begun work. 

WORCESTER, Epw. 8., assistant pastor Broadway 
Ch., Norwich, Ct., to become acting pastor until 
Sept. 1. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FERRIN, ALLAN C., i. High St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
Nov. 20. Sermon, Rev. J. T. Stocking; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. F. Dunnels, E. R. Smith, 
E. V. Bigelow, B. A. Willmott, G. F. Kenngott, 
G. E. Martin and F. R. Shipman. 

GREENWOOD, VICTOR L., i. Neighborhood Ch., 
W. Maywood, Ill., Nov. 13. Addresses by Dr. 
J. R. Crosser, Prof. Graham Taylor and the pas- 
tor. 

LEAVITT, BURKE F., i. Plymouth Ch., Belmont, 
Mass., Nov. 21. Sermon, Rev. D. A. Newton; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. 0. A. Bidwell, F. S. 
Hatch, G. F. Smart, A. D. Leavitt, R. H. Coe, 8. C. 
Bushnell and Mr. C. H. Rutan. 

LINCOLN, HOWARD A., Bangor Sem., o. Dexter, 
Me., Nov. 22. Sermon, Rev. Wm. Forsyth; —s, 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. G. Mann, G. B. Hescock4 
H. W. Conley and J. G. Fisher. 

Mosgs, ELLIOT LEONARD, Hartford Sem., o. 
Middleton, Mass., Nov. 13. Sermon, Rev. C. B. 
Rice; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. C. Adams, 
G. W. Owen, E. d. Byington, R. A. MacFadden, 
L. C. Greeley and W. A. Dietrick. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., 4. Whitman, Mass., 
Nov. 14. Addresses, Rev. Messrs. A. Z. Conrad 
A. F. Pierce, C. H. Mix; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


ode ectn ete odo pated 


Hay fever or 








malaria leaves the 
system in a weak- 
ened condition. 
Consequently 
winter colds come 
easily and are 
hard to get rid of. 
Prevent them 
or cure them & 

& 


with Scott's 


Emutsion. | 


ALL DRUGGISTS ; 
50c. AND $1.00. 
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8. D. Turner, Geo. Benedict, H. C. Alvord, A. M. 
Hyde, E.C. Camp, J. L. Sewall and O. L. Griswold. 

SPENCE, Wo. H.,i. Rutland, Vt., Nov. 20. Sermon, 
Rev. W. T. McElveen; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. C. Hill, C. H. Smith, G. W. Phillips, Nicholas 
Van der Pyl, J. H. George and F. L. Bullard. 

STEARNS, GEO. W., i. Lanesville Ch., Gloucester, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. W. W. Sleeper; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. A. Lincoln, E. P. Kelley, M. E. 
Wright, R. B. Grover, Israel Ainsworth, C. H. 
Williams and J. W. Brownville. 

VILLIERS, J. CHAS., rec p. Kingston, Ont., Nov. 16. 
Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. J. B. Silcox, C. E. 
Manning, G. A. Mackenzie, Principal Gordon, 
Drs. Mackie and Macgellivray. 

WALcorTtT, E. Q., o. Arion, Io., Nov. 14. Parts 
taken by Rev. Messrs. L. B. Hix, G. G. Rice, 0. O. 
Smith and D. P. Breed. 


Resignations 

Coot, Jas. W., Bedford Park Ch , New York City, 
after a pastorate of nearly five years. 

CuMMINGS, Wo. A., Wacousta, Mich. 

ENDyY, GEO. P., Bedford, Mich. 

JENNINGS, Wo. L., Lunenburg, Vt. 

McBrIpDE, W. HENRY, First and North Chs, 
Buxton, Me. 

Rica, Utysses G., Laingsburg and Victor, Mich. 

WATERWORTH, JOHN A., N. Deering Ch., Port- 
land, Me. 

WILSON, JoHN H., Bethlehem Ch., Davenport, Io. 

WIncH, GEO. W,, First Ch , Holyoke, Mass., after 
@ pastorate of 18 years. 


Dismissions 
MATHEWS, RUBER? B., Newcastle, Me., Nov. 20, 


to take effect Dec. 9. 
Ross, Wo., High St. Uh., Portland, Me, Nov. 14. 


Stated Supplies 


LARRY, JOHN H., Big Stone Gap, Va., at River- 
side, R I., pending arrival of a new pastor. 

TUPPER, LELAND E., Berea, Ky., at Albany, Vt., 
in connectioa with the charge of Craftsbury 
Academy. 

Personals 

EMERSON, OLIVER P., is residing in Cambridge, 
Mass., and can be addressed at 36 Felton Hall. 

HILDRETH, HOMER W., on leaving Rochester, Vt., 
for Prospect, Ct., had a union farewell service 
given in his honor, when appreciative addresses 

£ were made by representatives of the various or- 
ganizations within the church, of the laity of other 
churches and of the Masonic fraternity. 

PorTER, Deacon JAMES, and his wife, of Hatfield, 
Ma lately celebrated their golden wedding. 
Mr“Porter has served the Congregational church 
as clerk, Sunday school superintendent and mem- 
ber of Church Committee, as well as deacon, and 
taught in the Sunday school 50 years. 

Pratt, LEWELLYN, pastor 18 years of Broadway 
Ch., Norwich, Ct., has accepted its invitation to 
become pastor emeritus. 

SYLVESTER, J. WALTER, was recently given the 
degree of D. D. by the University of Denver, from 
which he graduated ten years ago. He sailed, 
Nov. 20, on the Korea, with recovered health, to 
resume his promising pastorate over Central 
Union Ch., Honolulu. 

WALKER, AVERY S., of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
will discontinue his services at Norfolk at the 
end of this year. The accessions since his com- 
ing (27) lack but four of the resident membership 
when he began his ministry. More than one-third 
of the additions were on confession, and mostly 


young men. 
Receptions 


BENNETT, Jos. H., by church of Clay Center, Neb., 
on the eve of his departure for the new pastor- 
ate in Farnum. 

GRAVES, ARTHUR G., and bridé (née Miss Bessie 
Hood, daughter of Sec. G. A. Hood of the C. C. 
B. 8.), by the chu’ch in Corning, Io., on their ar- 
rival after their wedding. Mrs. Graves, a gradu- 
ate of the Oberlin Conservatory, has many friends 
in Corning, -where she taught music a few years 
ago. 

HAMILTON, Jos. S., by church in Friend, Neb., to 
welcome the new pastor and his wife. 

Mogss, GEO. H.—Gold-headed cane presented at 
farewell reception by church in Montville Center. 

PLUMB, ALBERT H., Jr., by church in Gill, Mass., 
which presented him with a sum of money, on 
occasion of the removal of the family to Boston, 
where they are to reside with his father, pastor of 
Walnut Ave. Ch. 

Gitts 


BRISTOL, ME., Rev. R. M. Mills. $70,000 endow- 
ment from the surviving brother of the prominent 
family whose home is in the town. 

HARTFORD, CT., Center.—From Major Chas. T. 
Welles, portrait of Dr. Nathan Strong, pastor 


Continued on page 754. 
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There are 185,000 cattle 

upon the Liebig Company’s 

ranches in South America: 

the healthiest and best nour- 

ished cattle in the world. 

Their beef is concentrated 
and prepared under conditions of perfect 
cleanliness for your use as 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 
If you want absolute purity, exquisite fla- 
vor and the most for your money always 


look for the blue LIEBIG signature on every 
jar of beef extract you buy. 


VOTEY #- 
ORGAN CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
) e 


,PNEUMATIC-ELECTRIC 





NEW YORK — 
PITTSBURG CHICAGO 
Send for Booklet 16 














As worthy of 
representing 
es ) the best organ, 
we present the 
Austin catalog, 
a book of pract- 
ical value in se- 
lecting an organ. 
It shows 
organs installed 
in many of the 
finest churches 
and ex plains 
why they were 
selected. Sent 
gratis toanyone 

i interested. 
Ask for 

Catalog D. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you’i! find each 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Penh made that will just 
suit your style of writing. 

We will send you asamplecard of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 




















* GOUT & RHEUMATISN 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











AT MANU 


AT MANY: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


PRICES 
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The Presbyterian Brotherhood 


BY REV. FRANK DYER 
Pastor Waveland Avenue Congregational Church, Chicago 


Eleven hundred Presbyterian men assem- 
bled at Indianapolis, Nov. 13-15, and success- 
fully launched The Presbyterian Brotherhood. 
Eight special trains were required to bring 
the delegates from the different centers of the 
country. The laymen demonstrated that they 
are once more coming to their own in the 
Church. As there were no officers the conven- 
tion was presided over by different men in 
succession, among whom were Hon. Hugh H. 
Hanna of Indianapolis, Mr. Louis H. Sever- 
ance of Cleveland, O., and Mr. John H. Con- 
verse of Philadelphia. The laymen were in 
the saddle, not one minister being on any com- 
mittee. 

It was a convention of short-coated men. 
Presbyterian atmosphere has been electrical 
for months with the new manifestation of the 
spirit that characterized the early Church 
when all were laymen. 

Robert E. Speer said, ‘‘God has been wait- 
ing for the day to dawn when his laymen 
should come to their own.” The need of set- 
ting men to work for men was revealed in the 
assertions that nine million American young 
men do not go to church, that in Chioago only 
seven per cent. of the men of the city are in 
the church, that of these only twenty-three 
per cent. are doing anything, seventy-seven 
per cent. being absolutely idle. It is believed 
that when the men of the church get te work 
for men there will be the greatest revival the 
world has ever seen. One man declared that 
one hundred men had already come into his 
church with their families through the mens’ 
Bible class. This movement is further be- 
lieved to be capable of solving the city problem, 
the financial problem, the capital and labor 
problem, the home missionary problem, and 
the problem of evangelizing the world. 

Rev. James A. McDonald, editor of the 
Toronto Globe with burning words urged the 
Brotherhood to hear the call of the nation. 
Their work was to be nation-wide leaving no 
sphere of life untouched. ‘* The seat of your 
authority,’’ he said, *‘ is not in your history, not 
{n your numbers, but in your fidelity and in 
your truth. Your goal must be nothing short 
of a new and redeemed society.’’ 

These eleven hundred men gave repeated 
evidence that they appreciated the greatness 
of the movement of which they were a part: 
Not three hours of the three days were spent 
in routine business. They said reverently, 
‘We are here on bigger business, business 
for the King.” One of the brainiest lawyers 
of the West declared that he wanted his life 
linked with ** something that is going on into 
the future rather than with something that 
will soon die. This is why I am in the Church 
and in this movement.’’ 

Two millionaires who walked down the street 
on either side of a young man from Chicago 
who has been greatly used in inaugurating 
this movement said, ‘‘ This thing must not 
stop now, though it cost millions.” It was a 
convention of notable men of great conviction 
and of deep consecration. 

Mr. William Jennings Bryan sat in the con- 
vention as a delegate from his home church 
in Lincoln, Neb. His address on Wednesday 
evening, one hour and forty minutes long, was 
pronounced the greatest defense of the Chris- 
tian religion ever made by an American lay- 
man. Itcertainly was a noble Christian utter- 
ance. Histhemewas religion. He discoursed 
on God, The Supremacy of the teachings of 
Jesus, The Divinity of Christ, The Vicarious 
Suffering of the Saviour, on Forgiveness, Mira- 
cles, Love, Faith, Prayer, Service and Immor- 
tality. He presented arguments, gave testi- 
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mony, and made an irresistible appeal. Vice- 
President Fairbanks, Ralph Connor, Charles 
Stelze of the department of church and labor, 
Dr. Wilbur W. White, Dr. Wilbur Chapman 
and Robert E. Speer were among these who 
gave great addresses. 

The convention adjourned having elected no 
officers but committed its business toa council 
of able and eminent Presbyterian laymen until 
the next annual meeting. 

The Presbyterians gladly and gracefully took 
from the hand of Congregationalists the Chris- 
tian Endeavor idea. May we not with equal 
grace and gladness take from them this that 
will do more to give our churches virility and 
victory than any other single agency? 





Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 753.) 


1774-1816, during which period the present 
house of worship was built. The artist, Charles 
Noel Flagg, recognized the fact that this edifice 
was the dream of Dr. Strong’s life, by depicting 
it on the background of the canvas. 

NEW HAVEN, CT., Grand Ave, Dr. I. W. Sneath. 
Tiffany window ordered placed in edifice by daugh- 
ters of Dr. Burdett Hart, in memory of their 
parents. 

RIVER POINT, R. L., Rev. C. F. Roper. The week 
after the recent burning of a mortgage of $3,200 
raised within three weeks, when Postmaster 
Jones divided with the pastor the pair of shoes 
presented to him in recognition of the sole leather 
worn out in the cause, Mr. Roper was presented 
with a handsome Morris chair as a token of ap- 
preciation for service rendered, and the shoe was 
forthwith returned to its original owner. The 
pastor’s wife writes: “The conclusion to be 
drawn from the two incidents is evident. Post- 
master Jones is to continue in the good work of 
raising funds, while the pastor is to have a wee 
bit rest.” The program for the Thanksgiving 
celebration was notably bright, with toasts for 
various groups of workers, including The Per- 
suaders (Debt Committee) ‘‘ Past-masters in the 
gentle art of persuasion.” ‘ 


Congregational Clubs 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY (MASS.), at SpringYteld, 
South Ch., Nov. 13. Address by Prof. Thos. C. 
Hall of Union Sem., son of the late Dr. John Hall, 
on The Spiritual Side of the Social Emphasis. 

EssExX (MASs.), at Salem, Nov. 19. Discussion on 
The Minister as a Citizen: his Rights and his 
Obligations. Opened by Dr. A. A. Berle. 

NORTH BRISTOL (Mass ), at Winslow Ch., Taun- 
ton. Dr. E. N. Hardy, an expert, on Facts, Fig- 
ures and Failacies Concerning Men and the 

& Church. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW HAVEN, Ct., Grand Ave., Dr. I. W. Sneath. 
The Cedar Hill Union Society has transferred 
the Ferry St. Ch. building and $3,000 to the 
First Ecclesiastical Society of Fair Haven, the so- 
ciety of the Grand Ave. Congregational Ch., 
which now conducts a Sunday school in the Ferry 
St. building. 

PIKE, N. H., Bethany.—Rev. J. V. K. Wells, Jr., 
welcomed 10 new members in November. This 
makes 24 received since its organization last 
January, 17 on confession. A beautiful silver- 
plated individual communion service, which rep- 
resents both a memorial gift and the willing offer- 
ing of members, gives new and larger meaning to 
the communion season. 

PORTLAND, ME.—Wood/ords offers the use of its 
house of worship to the Universalist church, 
homeless during removal of its edifice. Invita- 
tion gratefully accepted. 

PROSPECT, CT., Rev. H. W. Hildreth. Church 
rallying splendidly from its great loss by fire. 
Building committee already enthusiastically at 
work. Sympathy and support coming in from 
near and far. Expect to rebuild even better in 
the near future to provide religious and social 
center of community life. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF CommesstonTEns 708, FOREIGN 
Missions, Co) ional House, H 
Ww. s, Lreasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twen sSNea St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE COmenRe AMAL: HOME MisslozaRy Soo ETY, 


Fourth Ave. and d St., New York, N. Y. William 
B. Howland. Tronsmrer to whom donations and subcrir 
tions and all correspondence ers to estates and 
annuities should Lod :. Ta. B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial nD Choate, 
D. D., elton, Asso- 


Semnpentiog y Ry pono. oO. 3 
ciate Secretary. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 


THE 
Office, 287 — Avenue, New York. Educations! and 
evangelistic t rk in the South and West and in Porto 


ibbard, Treasurer, 287 

Fourth Avenue, New Yor ; 
THE OONGREGATIONAL erines BUILDING SOCIETY, 

Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 

H. Richards, D. D., Secre ; Charles E. Hope, Tr 

urer, 105 East 22nd St. Rev. Ww. 


New York, N. Y. 
Newell, D. D., "38 La Salle 5 St., Ohi Sil; Rev. @. & 


Hood. tional House Rev. 
Wikor, YM. 6. A. Building, San Francisco, Oai.. We'd 

es ; C. H. Taintor, clinton. Ci, Assistant 
Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIEBTY (including 


f ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in feat states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, po! tary 56 8. F. Wiikins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,618 Co a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 

THE Copeman tpn aL SUNDAY gomobs AND PUuB- 
LISHING SOOIBTY. tional House, cote, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D. D Prost _ ; F. K.  roeemeadgiuane , Sec- 
re Phineas Hubbar 

The oh ustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps. libraries and other nec- 

literature to new and needy pnd grataitonsly, 
- at reduced oon ¢ e a ~ — ve expenses of th 
wey are de . e 
vA ovate Ba ons from churches, 


en: 
Sunday rechools and individuals go directly for mission- 
work. 
"Ine Business yt wey known in the trade as 7he P:i- 
ga ie Prgess +a shes The Congregationalist and Christian 
orld, th m series of 
school { papers, 





it makes annual appropriations. 

subscriptions ies pe lodicals should be 

0. 8. 8. & Pub. Socie ag from Ohio ana all states 
east to 14 Interior and 


4 Beacon §' Boston; from 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FunNr. 
oe rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
o bongre gational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy C Oongregational Lee ah or their widows. 
nee uest donations for Permanent d and current use 
from churches, ng wt — selon 3 President, 
Rev. H. A. 5 tary) Wm. A. aoe, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., an Treasurer, 
358 B, Forbes, 206 Vain oe Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOCIRBTY. incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, U. F. Stratton; Correspon re’ , Rev. 
0. P. ere Room 601 Congregational House, osten. 
pb ee onal society devoted to the material. social, 
moral an Bone em welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup ppo rted mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beques —. be made payable to the Boston sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and fnatviduals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME ae ig oy ef SOCIETY, 
No. o5e Congneey gational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General a 

r 
~y Fn es 


ARD 0 ng AID, Posmee, -. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send oes G. Stan. 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Build eApoly fi for ‘aid to 
F. He ‘Emrich, 609 Congregational 

B CONGREGATIONAL oe or ‘Poses PS Boston 
aaa vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of — Het ee 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburts. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF pret ny meme ee 704 Cong ——_ 
tional House. Miss Sarah se bay, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Seeabeere 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY yd Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; C,-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S Bp noes Ring} SOOCIBTY, of Bos- 
pa Room 60: Congreqats House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 











When You 





One way is to pay no attention to it; at least, not 
until it develops into pneumonia, or bronchitis, or 
pleurisy. Another way is to ask your doctor about 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
thing,’’ then take it. 


f ake Cold We have no secrets! We publish 
the formulzs ofall our preparations. 


If he says, ‘*‘Just the 
Do as he says, anyway. 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mase. 














You cannot be well unless 


‘Jayn 


The thing to right them 
At your druggist’ S. 





your stomach and bowels are right. 
e’s Sanative Pills 
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Religious Activities in Colleges 


The week Nov. 12-19 was observed as a 
week of prayer by the Y. M. C. A. in many 
colleges. Miss Radford, who is connected with 
Miss Alice Newell in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association work in India, spoke recently 
to the Radcliffe College girls about the work 
of Miss Newell in Calcutta. The latter is a 
Radeliffe graduate and is partially supported 
by the students of her alsa mater. Harvard 
has recently endowed a pew in the American 
Church, Berlin, to bear the name of the uni- 
versity and show its interest in the religious 
life of college students abroad. 

The alumni of Johns Hopkins are to raise 
$1,000 toward the erection of a Protestant 
Episcopal church in Tokyo, Japan. The total 
sum necessary will be $10,000, all of which, it 
is hoped, will be raised among colleg3 men. 
The head of the movement is Rev. J. A. Wel- 
bourn, Johns Hopkins, 1896, who is an Episco- 
pal missionary in Japan. The Brown Univer- 
sity Christian Association is doing settlement 
workin Providence. Leaders are supplied for 
boys’ clubs and athletic classes in the Neigh- 
borhood Honse at Point Street. Similar work 
is to be done at the Sprague House, in the 
Mt. Pleasant district, and at St. John’s House 
in the Hebrew section. 

St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia will be dedi- 
cated Thanksgiving Day. The edifice is the 
gift of unknown friends and cost $300,000. It 
is the only building in the United States in 
which all the interior construction is of burnt 
clay. The style of architecture is North 
Italian of the fifteenth century. The interior 
is Norman brick, with trimmings of terra cotta 
and limestone. The decorations are of the 
Byzantine order. At Wellesley the general 
aid committee of the Christian Association 
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A DOCTOR’S TRIALS 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People. 


Even doing good to people is hard work if 
you have too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the hard- 
working, conscientious family doctor. He 
has troubles of his own—often gets caught in 
the rain or snow, or los3s so much sleep he 
sometimes gets out of sorts. An overworked 
Ohio doctor tells his ex perience: 

** About three years ago as the result of do- 
ing two men’s work, attending a large practice 
and looking after the details of another busi- 
ness, my health broke down completely, and I 
was little better than a physical wreck. 

**T suffered from indigestion and constipa- 
tion, loss of weight and appetite, bloating and 
pain after meals, loss of memory and lack of 
nerve force for continued mental application. 

“*T became irritable, easily angered and de- 
spondent without cause. The heart’s action 
became irregular and weak, with frequent 
attacks of pa)pitation during the first hour or 
two after retiring. 

*““Some Grape Nuts and cut bananas came 
for my lunch one day and pleased me partic- 
ularly with the result. I got more satisfaction 
from it than from anything I had eaten for 
months, and on further investigation and use, 
adopted Grape-Nuts for my morning and even- 
ing meals, served usually with cream and a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

** My improvement was rapid and permanent 
in weight as well as in physical and mental en- 
durance. In a word, I am filled with the joy 
of living again, and continue the daily use of 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and often for the 
evening meal. 

“‘ The little pamphlet, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ found in packages, is invariably saved 
and handed to some needy patient along with 
the indicated remedy.”” Name givea by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. “‘ There’sa 
reason.’’ 
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has undertaken to bring together the students 
who wish for assistance, clerical or mechan- 
ical, and those who desire to earn money. 

A glance at these various activities assures 
us that the religious life of our colleges, if 
not as pious as half a century ago, is certainly 
practical. Who shall say it is not as genuine 
or does not promise as well for the religious 
power of these who are soon to be leaders in 
church or society! T. C. RB. 





The Saviour’s Words on the 
Cross 


(Y. P. 8. C. EZ. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Christ’s Life; Lessons of 
John 19: 


Topic, Dec. 9-15 
the **Seven Words from the Cross.’’ 
25-30; Luke 23: 34-46; Mark 15: 34, 

In keeping with the whole life. If Jesus on 
the cross had said anything inconsequential or 
out of harmony with the teachings of his 
whole ministry, he never could have been the 
world’s perfect Saviour; but these seven 
words in a way epitomiz3 the entire body of 
his utterances, and this meeting may be made 
profitable by tracing the parallelism between 
each of these words and earlier sayings. Last 
words count for something only when they 
seem to be the efflorescence of a noble life, and 
then they take on all the more solemnity and 
holy meaning because of the circumstances. 





Valuation of the ties of the flesh. Thecom- 
mitting of Mary to John’s care dignifies and 
gives eternal significance to the bonds that unite 
men and women in the human family. In the 
long ran our kindred are more than half of our 
Own selves. Young people sometimes lightly 
esteem their own kith and kin, pay little head 
to the obligations involved in them, but there 
comes a time when one realizes that no one 
else can be quite the same to him as father or 
mother or brother or sister or wife or child. 
And when one does fully grasp that trath it 
often shames him with a sense of his own un- 
appreciativeness or neglect. O let us never 
think that any brave show of faith in the out- 
side world or any amount of religious activity 
makes up for lack of chivalry and tenderness 
toward our very own. 





The gospel of redemption. It is good that 
one of these sayings reveals the Saviour’s 
longing to save. Gipsy Smith says in his 
quaint way that Jesus hung upon the cross in 
order that he might hold an evangelistic serv- 
ice. Wherever Christ is or goes, there are his 
outstretched arms. Wherever his men go to 
day, there they are bound to invite the unfor- 
given, the indifferent, the blasphemous, the 
vile, to believe and be saved. 





A glimpse of the actual Christ. Other of 
these words reveal the many: sided personality 
of Jesus, his magnanimity, his physical dis- 
tress, his fainting spirit, his finally victorious 
confidence in God. He thus comes near to us 
as we suffer distress and faint by the way and 
work our way through sorrows and through 
darkness to the light of God. 

Into the woods my Master went, 
And he was clean forspent. 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Forspent with grief and shame. 


Out from the woods my Master came, 
And he was full content. 

Out from the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 





The hymnal used in Yale University Chapel 
has been taken in hand by a faculty committee 
expert in music, piety and good Eaglish, and 
has been reduced about three fifths in former 
size, and adapted in its music to the organ and 
male voices. Naturally an effort has been 
made to be catholic in spirit. and inclusive of 
good work irrespective of the faith of the 
writers of the hymns. 
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The most important thing 
in the world to me is a lamp- 
chimney. 

I have been for years and 
years making the best, and 
always trying to make them 
better. 
them and no one ever disputes 


I put Macsgetru on 


my claim. 

The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 
chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
forlamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


HOME INSURAN CE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, pay, 1908. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


h in Banks and Trust Companies...... 51.100, 38 1.08 
¥ 























— PEE wendosunecesdutsdecccsctedccendes 543,38! 
United Bintes BOMGs, 2... ccccccccececsccce 960, 
State and City Bonds.. 3,427,550.0( 
Railroad Bonds.......... 2,773,180. 
Miscellaneous Honds 94 .00 
Railroad Stocks ......... 7,953,725.0( 
Miscellaneous Stock 4000.06 
Bank and Trust Co. Stee 391,750.0 
Bonds and Mortgages, Coen 1st lien on 
ns sicnkdececdusccibasccs need 109,500.00 
Puaeee uncollected and in hands of 
eeap sna denspeccasdquaccpanssaueces 993,668.77 
$21,239,052.88 
Cash Capital paanieonees 83,000,000.00 
SI III, nacccecncececcccesccecoosceta 
Reserve Premium Fund...............++ 7,598,001.00 
POON BE BD ccccconcsccccccsscene 783,047.08 
Reserve hae Re-Insurance, and other 
Si vanvioes icttentadaceusdtenies 837,503.46 
— tor Taxes and other contin- 
RED decpantusacdesagcesanndahacedes 800,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............ __ $,7230,501.84 
$21,239,053.88 
Surplus as regards siemens $11,720,501.34 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presiden 
EMANUEL HA. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH on BURTIS Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Seer 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM set’. Secretary. 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from "disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “repeats.” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 


Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 


PpOOPING-COUE 


CROUFP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


Has also been found to be of great relief in cases of 


Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W. EDWARDS & sient, avalon Victoria St., London, Eng, 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥s 























IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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A Suburban Dedication 


Plymouth Church of Belmont, Mass., dedi- 
cated its new and beautiful house of worship, 
the Lockhart Memorial, by a series of services 
extending over Nov. 18-25. 

This church had its beginning in a home, 
has worshiped six years in 
a schoolhouse, and has justi- 
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coming from him and was a model of its kind. 

Farther services were held Nov. 22, 25. The 

Congregationalists of Boston and vicinity may 

well rejoice in the re-enforcement of their com- 

mon work by the planting of this successfal 

enterprise in one of our most beautiful suburbs. 
8. C. B. 





fied its existence by being 
able to dedicate its new edi- 
fice free of debt, owing to 
the help of the Church 
Union, the Church Build- 
ing Society and other 
friends. But the highest 
praise is due to the church 
itself and to the leadership 
of its devoted pastor, Rev. 
Burke F. Leavitt. Dedica- 
tion services were held on 
Nov. 18, with sermon by Rev. 
S. P. Cook and addresses by 
Rey. John D. Pickles, Dr. 
A. H. Plumb and others. 

The council called to in- 
stall Mr. Leavitt met on the 
20th, with Dr. G. T. Smart 
as moderator, and revealed 
wide differences of opinion between its mem- 
bers, but also a splendid catholicity by which 
a hearty welcome was extended to the candi- 
date, with glowing words of appreciation of 
his splendid work for the kingdom. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. D. A. Newton, and 
Rey. F. S. Hatch of Newton offered the in- 
stalling prayer. 

A memorable feature of the occasion was 
the address to the people by Rev. A. D. Leavitt, 
a son of the pastor, which had peculiar fitness 
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NO COFFEE 


The Doctor Said. 


Coffee slavery is not much different from 
alcohol or any other drug. But many people 
don’t realize that coffee contains a poisonous, 
habit-forming drug—caffeine. 

They get into the habit of using coffee, and 
no wonder, when some writers for respectable 
magazines and papers speak of coffee as 
“*harmless.’’ 

Of course it doesn’t paralyze one in a short 
time like alcohol, or put one to sleep like mor- 
phine, but it slowly acts on the heart, kidneys 
and nerves, and soon forms a drug-habit, just 
the same, and one that is the cause of many 
overlooked ailments. 

“I wish to state for the benefit of other 
coffee slaves,” writes a Vermont young lady, 
“‘what Postum Food Coffee has done for me. 

“*Up toa year ago I thought I could not eat 
my breakfast if I did not have at least two cups 
of coffee, and sometimes during the day, if 
very tired, I would have another cup. 

*“*I was annoyed with indigestion, heart 
trouble, bad feeling in my head and sleepless- 
ness. Our family doctor, whom I consulted, 
asked{me if I drank coffee. I said I did and 
could not get along without it. 

**He told me it was the direct cause of my 
ailments, and advised me to drink Postum. 
I had no faith in it, but finally tried it. The 
first cup was not boiled long enough and was 
distastful, and I vowed I would not drink any 
more. 

* But after a neighbor told me to cook it 
longer I found Postum was much superior in 
flavor to my coffee. I am no longer nervous, 
my stomach troubles have ceased, my heart 
action is fine, and from 105 lbs. weight when I 
began Postum, I now weigh 138 lbs. I give 
all the credit to Postum as I did not change 
my other diet in any way.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ in pack- 
ages. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 











Lockhart Memorial Church, Belmont, Mass. 


A State Missionary for Con- 
necticut — 


A notable step was taken by the Missionary 
Society of Connecticut at its annual meeting 
held in connection with that of the General 
Conference in authorizing the directors to 
secure the services of a strong man with ade- 
quate salary as state missionary. While the 
matter was brought before the society by a 
pastor of one of the small churches it met with 
hearty indorsement from Secretary Ives and 
others and was accepted without opposition. 
The growing work of this society, with the 
large influx of foreigners and the serious prob- 
lems presented by rapidly changing conditions 
in the small country parishes, require that the 
secretary have the assistance of a state mis- 
sionary in addition to the women workers who 
are doing invaluable service. 

The work of the Missionary Society in recent 
years for foreigners and its present decision 
to employ a state missionary who will be 
able to look more carefully after the native 
churches, are promising movements. The 
meager salaries received by some pastors of 
small churches, with reported suffering in 
consequence, will doubtless be investigated. 
This action is all the more welcome because of 
the failure of a committee appointed two years 
ago to investigate the situation. Their recom- 
mendation providing for assistance in evan- 
gelistic services by pastors of the larger 
churches, while made use of by some of the 
larger churches, did not seem acceptable to the 
smaller ones. A. 





Risibles 
PERTINENT AND SUGGESTIVE 


A theatrical play was given ina New Eng- 
land town recently to raise money to put the 
graveyard in better condition. The play was 
conspicuously announced by its title—‘* Our 
Turn Next.” 


From 12,663 essays on the physical deteri- 
oration caused by use of alcohol, written by 
English school children, it was inevitable that 
many comments of a humorous sort should be 
culled. Here are some of the gems: 


Alcohol kills the drum of the ear. 

Alcohol biteth like a *‘ servant ” and stingeth 
like a “* hatter.’’ 

Alcohol is contained in wine, spirits and 
bears. It has an effect on a medical man’s 
conclusion. 

Dropsy is a disease of filling with water. 

The person who takes alcohol has a fat heart, 
and it does not take as much water to drownd 
it as the man who does not take alcohol. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 





Costs Nothing to Try. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but 
simply absorbs the gases and impurities al- 
ways present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges, they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the gen- 
eral health, better complexion, sweeter breath 
and purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that 
no possible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear 
the complexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is greatly 
benefited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.’’ 

Send your name and address today for a free 
trial package and see for yourself. F. A. 
Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Builditg., Marshall, 


(PTTEN YEAR PEN 


An innovation in 
pen construction 


NO DROPPER REQUIRED 
Can be filled at 


any time or place 


To fill pen, press the metal bar 
with finger, then release, and pen 
is full reauy for use. 























Ink is not in barrel of 
pen, but in rubber 


PREss My, sack as shown 
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in illus- 
tration. 





Price of PENS, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
With Gold Bands, $1.00 Extra 


We guaravtee every pen to last ten 
years We will replace any part of 
pen if necessary at our expense. 

We will send six pens for a week’s 
trial and selection to any one giving 
us that privilege. 

Let us send you a case. We take 
all the risk. 

Send for our magazine (CI/UNKS 
OF FON) which explains our special 
premium offer, and tells you how to 
get A Pen Free. 


THE TEN YEAR GUARANTEE 
PEN COMPANY 


Ansonia, 2 - ° 








Conn. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 2, Sunday. The Great Commandment.— 

Me wrk 12: 28-44 

Christ’s law is love to God and to our 
neighbor. He does not need to insist upon 
self-love which is not only instine:ive but too 
powerful for our growth in godliness. This 
love to God and man must first be a matter cf 
the will, deliberately chosen and firmly held to 
as the law of life, but more and more bec mes 
a habit, and thereforea delight. ‘such a com- 
mandment belongs tv the aff.ctions rather 
than the intellect and it can never be outgrown 
or exhausted. 

Without Thee, O God, from whom love 
comes as well as life, we would be far away 
from peace and joy. Show us Thyself, that 
we may love Thee with our whole heart and 
learn to love our neighbor as ourself. 


Dee. 3. Haggai to the People.—Hag 1: 1-15. 

All their energy had gone to building houses 
for themselves. Haggai appeals first to the 
governor and the high priest, and through 
them to the people for immediate attention to 
the temple. The appeal is to sober thought 
and right proportion in our work and thought. 
That life is wrong in which God has second 
place. The heap of ruins on the temple site 
must have been a strong support of the 
prophet’s plea. 


Dec 4. The Promise of Peace —Hag 2: 1-23 

The hope of peice was in God’s presence 
The divine covenant with the people held. 
The house might be little in comparison with 
Solomon’s, nevertheless it should ba the center 
of God’s witness in the earth. We are so 
often led astray by our mistaken magnitudes. 
It is easy for God to acsomplish his wonders 
in a large place or a little one, with many or 
with few. The real condition of succass is the 
willing and obedient heart. 


Dee. 5. Zechariah —Zech. 1: 1-17. 

Like Haggai, Zachariah is intent upon the 
rebuilding of God’s house. The Persian em. 
pire had been in confusion, but peace had re- 
turned and with it a new despair of national 
restoration. But the prophet, by symbol and 








"TIFFANY ©)STVDIOS 


CHURCH DECORATIONS, MEMORIAL 
| WINDOWS, ALTARS, MEMORIAL TAB- 
LETS, CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


The success of the Tiffany Studios in Church Decorations, 
° anned and executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Louis 

Tiffany, is found in their consistent attempts to elevate the 
pe of religion and to emphasize its depth by simple, restful 
effects, rather than by complex ornamentation. 

To Mr. Tiffany is due a large share of the progress in this 
country of the art of making Memorial Windows. His ideals 
have resulted in a new field Of beautiful expression in colored 
glass. Similarly, his influence has been felt in the design of 
Altars, hiemorial Tablets and Church Furnishir gs. 

The activities of the Tiffany Studios in ecclesiastical art merit 
most careful consideration, and they will be pleased to supply 
detailed information by correspondence regarding any branch. 














Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
| New York 


























vision, recalls to their minds the reality of | 


God’s care ard urges full retarntohim. When 
God gives, he gives richly. The promise is 
not merely of prosperity, but of a prosperity 
which shall overfiow. 


Dec 6. The Candlestick.—Zech 4: 1-14. 

The ancient lamps were shallow vessels 
with a neck for the wick. The angel shows 
the prophet a lampstand in which these ves- 
sels were fed from two olive trees. Sothrough 
their natural leaders the Spirit of God should 
work. The passage stands with the vision of 
Elijah at Sinai as an atiirmation of the reality, 
as opposed to the appearanc2s of things. The 
might and power seemed with the Persian king, 
in reality it belonged to God. Bu‘ this was 
for God’s present purpose and Juoshua and 
Zerubbabel were to have few of the shows of 
power. We get no encouragement here for 
our desire to hurry God. 


Dec. 7. Truth and Peace.— Zech. 8 1-23 

We need these counsels now in social life. 
Now, as always, God hates lying and injustice. 
The teaching goes behind the outward appear- 
ance and warns against evil in the heart. 
From such social righteousness comes tiue 
and lasting peace. 


Dee. 8. The Refiner.— Zech. 13: 1-9; 14: 1-8 

God’s fine gold of righteousness in man is 
not easily obtained. The nation is sifted and 
the remnant put to proof. These prophets of 
the troublei times are quite at one with Jesus 
and his apostles in forseeing trouble for all 
who would be sharers of God’s work. Batthe 
end is that God acknowledges them and they 
delight in God. 











Thanksgiving— 
Then Christmas 


OT often do the two holidays come so close 





together. You'll only have twenty-one days 

after Thanksgiving in which to get ready for 
Christmas —that means wors. Pleasant «work to 
be sure, before the great throngs of the last two 
weeks come! There is nothing to be gained by 
waiting — there’s much to be gained by starting 
early. The Christmas things are all ready, and 
many things, especially among the Imported 
Novelties, will be gone before the “eleventh hour.” 
But whenever you come you'll agree that this is 
the most attractive, most comfortable Christmas 
Store; and we believe that our service will prove 
on the whole to be the most satisfactory. It will 
pay you to do your Christmas Shopping ere, and 


as early as possibl 











BOSTONS FASTEST canbe OeP STORE 
7 WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 





























All This in 1907 


As much reading as would 
fill twenty 400-page Novels 
as or Books of Science or His- 
s:53%@ tory or Travel or Biography, 
“4 ordinarily costing $1.50 
each, will be given to Com- 
panion subscribers in the 
fifty-two issues of the 1907 
Volume. There will be 


4 250 Capital 


ra iS e 

ee tories 
humorous stories, character stories, 

stories of life in the great cities, on 

the farm, on the sea, on the frontier, 

including Six Serial Stories by 

six favorite Companion writed 


| 1100 Insp<_ 


s 
Pans 

2c Men and fs. have 
ST achieved ty Pa ea in life will 
Sores contribut = $ of suggestion 
toes and eff A it to the young 
Rage and & $ 


, 1F © the Boys 
1 and Girls 


Admirable stories of life in Amer- 
ican boarding-schools, narratives 
of adventure such as every youth 
delights in, humorous pictures of 
eave the domestic vicissitudes whichevery 
girl is familiar with are among the 
features which endear The Com- 
panion to young people. 


350 


Contributors 


including the Governor of Missouri, 
the Librarian of Congress, Capt. 
Mahan, Gen.Greely, Helen Keller, 
CommanderEva Booth ofthe Salva- 
tion Army, lon Perdicaris, Edward 
Everett Hale, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Hamlin Garland, Jack London 
and Mary Wilkins-Freeman. 


2000 
One-Minute 
Stories 


The Companion is distinguished 
for the number and excellence of 
its sketches and stories which take 
not morethanaminutetoread. They 
are always new, always well told. 





































HE best Christmas Present for 

$1.75—the Present which costs 
but little money, yet enriches all 
who receive it—1s a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Youth's Companion— 
fifty-two issues in 1907 for $1.75, 
and extra free numbers. As a gift 
to the entire household or to any 
member of the household it is al- 
ways appropriate, always welcome. 




































CHRISTMAS PRESENT OFFER. 


Every new subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions ye eo a 


tion) with $1.75 for The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1907 will receive 


G ft All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 
| e 1906, including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 


2 The Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907, 
_,. Gift 2. 






eee The Editorial Page. 
Nature and Science. 
The Children’s Page. 
The Weekly Health Article, Etc. 


All This for $1.75 


Illustrated Announcement for 1907 and 


Sample Copies of the Paper sent FREE. 





in 12 Colors and Gold, for Companion Subscribers only. 


$16,290 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers who get new subscriptions. 


Send for information. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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